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THE KIRATARJUNIYAM 


OR 
“ARJUNA'S PENANCE” 
IN 
INDIAN ART 

ay 


T. N, RAMACHANDRAN. 
INTRODUCTION 
No country in the world rose to the pinnacle of eminence that had not 
Art as the real force prompting its growth and civilization. And the “glory 
that was Ind” is indeed the reconstituted result obtained by a careful and 






scientific study of a few relics of India’s ancient treasures that, defying agéus, 


and age-long neglect, have luckily come down to us. ‘Religion and Literature 7% 
including Poetry, found in Art (sculpture and painting) a never-failing ane 
pleasant agent. The architects, sculptors and painters of Ancient India were 
supplied by great pocts, authors and theologians themes drawn from ancient 
lore, myths, religious and popular or cl assical literature which they could 
translate into stone or canvas. So true has been such a “translation” in some 
eases, as for example, the Lalita Vistara in Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya, Gandhara 
and Saici Stipas and Asvaghosa’s Buddha-carita and Saundarananda Kavya 
in the representation of the life of the Buddha in the stipas of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda, Guntur District, (Andhra State), that one wonders which 
is the cause or which is the effect, who is the author or which is the product. 
Sometimes this wonder leads chroniclers to debate inter-clia seriously 
whether the dates of some great poets and standard authors need revision im 
the light of plastic representations of their themes, poems or dramas. Oi the 
many instances known to modern research, the dates of Kalidasa, ASvaghosa, 
Bharavi and the. Devi-Bhagavata are a few pertinent to our point, The 
Bhita medallion with its so-called scene of Dusyanta meeting Sakuntala in 
Kanvaérama,' the Rani Nir cave frieze with a hunting king (Dusyanta?) 








14.5. L, A. Re 1911-14, Excavations at Bhifd, pl. MXIT, 17 and pl. XXIV; Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, Sir John Marshall, “The Monuments of Ancient fodin””, pl. XXTEX, 81, 





approaching on the heel of a running deer, an asrama, where abandoning hunt 
he enters peacefully the aframa and beholds Sakuntala (?) watching him from 
a tree,’ while the chased deer is again shown this time near its mistress sug- 
gesting its immunity as an “asrama-mrga” (dsrama-mrgo na hantavyo na 
hantavyo), and the Bhuvaneswar frieze depicting the advent of Kumiira as 
a veritable translation into stone of Kalidisa’s famous verse in the 9th sarga 
of his “Kumara Sambhava” are some high roads, nay beacon-lights which 
illumine the disputed problem of Kalidasa’s date. Similarly scenes relating to 
the Buddha’s life and the conversion of Buddha’s foster-brother Nanda, 
occurring on the rail of Amaravati stiipa attributed to Nagarjuna, and at 
Nagarjunakonda, a seat of Nagarjuna’s later activities, make us gape with 
wonder if they inspired Asvaghosa into his classical poetry (Buddha-carita 
and Saundaranarda Kavya) or was ASsvaghosa their author, of course 
through the agency of a master-artist of skill and ingenuity. The advent 
wthe celestial nymph Urvasi in the Nara-Narayana relief from Deogarh 
| fthe early 6th century A.D. and the complete and satisfactory expla- 
Mawon of its details by a reference to the Devi-Bhaigavata (Skandha 4A, 
adhyayas 5-10) are two mutually complementary contributions, the one 
ade acquiring interpretation and the other (latter) the lowest limit of 
its date.’ 

‘ The third problem relates to poet Bhairavi, his date, his immortal poem 
Kiratarjuniyam and its appeal both to the poet and the artist of India. It 
is no exaggeration to state that Bhiravi’s poetic description of the “Kirata’s 
(Siva’s) feud with Arjuna’ found special favour in South India, particularly 
in the Pallava Kingdom, when Simhavisnu and after him Mahendra- 
varman I (600-640 A.D.) ruled over a large kingdom with Kaficipuram as 
their capital, Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram) as their port and the Telugu 
country in the north upto Vijayawada included in their kingdom, As 










‘J. 1. 8. 0. A., Caleutta, 1045, Vol. XIV, pp. 108-9; T. N. Ramachandran & Chhotelal Jain, 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri Caves, p. 9. 

* Yugintakalignimivi=vishohyath parichyutam Manmaths-rangabhangat | 

Ratintaretas=Sa Hiranyaretas=yathorddbvaretas-tadamoghamadnat || 

= Kilidisa, Kumara Sambhava, 0th sarga, v. 14. 

Fr. H. @., Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, pp. 191-6, 

‘The Pallava King Mahendtavarman T (610A.C.) alludes to “the Kirata’s feud with Arjuna” in 
his farce Moattavildsa, the significance of which is explained in T. N. Ramachandran, The Foyal 
Artist Mehendravarman I (J. 0. R., Vol. VII, part HI), pp. 315-820. 


Bharavi plays a great part in our correct appreciation of Indian art in 
general and of Pallava Art in particular we can do no better than describe 
the circumstances that led to the creation of the classical poem Kiratar- 
juniyam, its popularity and its ready adoption by the artists, sculptors and 
painters of South India in general and by the court of the Pallava in 
particular. 


The Kiratarjuniyam 


The basic theme relating to “Arjuna’s penance” or the “Kirata’s feud 
with Arjuna” is found in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata.’ Bharavi 
appears to be the first Sanskrit poet to use this theme for drawing up his 
immortal poem Kiraétarjuniyam. It is strange that this fascinating theme 
and story is not dealt with by Kalidasa*; not that he knew it not but 
perhaps the themes of his works that have come down to us were theng 
popular or the order of the day. From sculptures of the Gupta 
times to which Kalidasa is assigned we know that Kumara-sambhava or 
the birth of Kartikeya, Tripura-vijaya, Kama-dahana and Arjuna’s penance 
on the side of Saivite Iconography,’ and Gajendra-Moksa, Anantasayana 
and Nara-Narayana associated with Vaisnavite Iconography* were some of 
the popular themes of poetry and lore that artists immortalised in stone. /In 
fact the story of Arjuna finds its due share along with Kaéma-dahena and 
Kumara-Sambhava occurring on three pillar fragments from Candimau 
(Rajaona) in Bihar of the Gupta period of the 5th century A.D. (Pl. I, a—c). 
Hence this story also was popular under the Guptas, though Kalidasa did 
not utilise it. And Bharavi who followed, filled up this want and gave us the 
Kiratarjuniyam, which opened as it were the flood-gates of contempo- 
raneous sculpture and painting. Anantabhatta of later times dealt with 


' Avjundbhigamana pervs, Kairata parva and Indralokegamana parva. 

*The author of Kumdra Sambhava, Raghuvaméa, Meghaosandega, Ritusathhdra, Vikramorvafiya, 
Ma@lavikdgni-mitra and Abhiyiina-Sdkuntala, ete. 

14. S. L, A, R., 1911-12, pp. 1989-4. 


“Smith, History of Pine Art in Indiz and Ceylon, 1980, pls. 46, ©; I, H. @., Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 
pp. 191-6. 











the same story in the style of his period (15th century A.D.)' in a campii 
(prose and poetry) called Bharata-Campi. 


The Mahabharata version 


The Mahabharata version of the story may now be referred to as every 
other version including Bhiravi’s appears to be indebted to it, in regard to 
the rudiments of the event. When the Pandava brothers were in exile and 
in distress in Dvaitavana, Krsnadvaipayana (Vyasa) visited them and 
advised Yudhisthira (pratismrti) who in turn advised arjuna to meet 
Indra, At the request of his brother, Arjuna went north, armed with his 
bew and sword and with the resolve to perform austerities and propitiate 
Indra so that the latter may be pleased and help him to remove the di soTace 
inflicted on him, his brothers and their wife Draupadi. Repairing to the 
, Himalayan forest in the north he subjected himself to harsh austerities on 
#the Indrakila hill. Indra came to him first as an old ascetic and engaging 
him in an interesting catechism asked him if mokga was the end or aim of 
Arjuna’s austerities (tapas). On Arjuna’s replying that his tapas was to 
enable him to secure weapons (astras) with which he could wipe off their 
shame and disgrace by defeating their enemies, the Kauravas, Indra revealed 
to him his form as the lord of the Suras (Surapati) and asked him to concen- 
trate his tapas on the worship of Siva, the God of all Gods’, and that Arjuna 
could have Indra’s weapons thereafter. 


Thereupon Arjuna started another course of penance, the severest of its 
kind. Clad in valkala or tree bark, his bed formed by grass (kusa), wear- 
ing deer-skin, and holding a shaft (danda), he lived on dry leaves and fallen 
fruits. In the first month of his penance he lived on fruits every third 
night, in the second month every sixth night. In the third month he took 
food once in 15 days and in the fourth once a month. During the intense 
period of his penance he stood on one foot or on the tip of the toe of one 
foot, with his arms raised over his head. Starvation reduced him to a 


‘Acsnta Bhatta is of uncertain date; 15th tentury according to some, a date earlier than the 
16th century sccording to others and one im the Lith century A.D. according to T. Krishnamacherya are 
the alternative dates. suggested for this writer. 

* Mahabharata, Vana parce, XXXVI, vv. 40-58. 


skeleton and the beard and the shaggy hair made him appear like Sirya 
surrounded by rays. The sages who lived in the forest were perturbed by 
Arjuna’s penance, as heated with his effort (tapas) the earth was emitting 
smoke. They could not understand why a hero (vira) like Arjuna with bow 
and arrow, etc., should resort to austerities which were clearly a munivrtti. 
They went to Siva (Mahadeva) in the Himalayas (it must be noted that 
Arjuna is performing the penance in the Himalayan forest) and express- 
ing to him their displeasure and uneasiness at Arjuna’s austerities requested 
Mahadeva to put an end to his, ie, Arjuna’s tapas. Siva (Sarva) assured 
them that they need not be afraid of Arjuna’s austerities, that he (Arjuna) 
desired no kingdom or heaven or wealth or long life, that he (Siva) alone 
knew what Arjuna wanted, which he would grant him, 


As soon as the sages, thus assured, departed, Siva (Hara) accompanied 
by his consort Uma, both dressed in Kirata-vesa or dress of hunters living 
in forests, and followed by many merry goblins (bhita-ganas) of various 
forms and attires and by thousands of female goblins also in a variety of 
guises and dresses, reached the place where Arjuna stood in penance. And 
suddenly the sounds of springs and waterialls, animals and birds ceased and 
sepulchral silence pervaded the forest. As they approached him they saw 
that Arjuna’s penance was disturbed by a Danava called Mika who assum- 
ing the form of a wild boar was rushing at the emaciated figure of Arjuna. 
Arjuna had his doubt for a second whether he could take to arms while he 
was in the midst of a vrata, and consoling himself with the plea (which 
he speaks out by addressing the boar) that he can kill the demon (Asura) 
in self-defence more so as the demon wanted to kill him (Arjuna) who had 
done the former no harm, he got ready to shoot his arrow at the boar.’ 
Just then Siva appeared before him as the Kirdta, and pointing out to him 
the procedure in a law of hunt asked Arjuna to desist as he (Siva) had 
marked the animal out for his own arrow-shot, even before Arjuna espied it. 
Arjuna turned a deaf ear to the Kirata’s sermon on hunt, and shot his arrow, 
Simultaneously the Kirdéta also shot; the boar fell down shot dead after 
revealing the real form of the Asura. 





I Thid., KARAT, TV. 1-4. 
= Sbul., v. 7: 
2 ‘The Smriis say that even a cow can be killed in self-defence if it rushes to kill. 


Thereupon an interesting wordy as well as physical duel ensued 
between the Kirata and Arjuna. Arjuna sneered at the Kirata being sur- 
rounded by his women in the forest and asked him if he was not afraid of 
the forest. The Kiradta answered that they were forest-dwellers and hence 
there was no question of fear. In return he wanted to know why Arjuna 
Was roaming in the forest and alone. Arjuna gave him his characteristic 
answer that his gandiva and arrows were ever there to protect him. Then 
accusing the Kirdta of a severe breach of the rules of hunting in that he shot 
the boar which was attacking him (Arjuna) he challenged the Kirata to 
answer such conduct with his life. The Kirata levelled a counter-accusa- 
tion against Arjuna in this way, “I was after the boar, which was my game 
and prey. It was killed by my arrow. You take away my prey, accuse me 
of taking away your prey, yet talk of rules of hunt and want me to answer 
with my life. So be it, I shall end your life”* Arjuna was angry, and shot 
arrow after arrow at the Kirdta who caught with ease all the arrows with 
his hands, Thereupon Arjuna cried in wonder,—*Who are you?—a Deva, 
Yaksa, Rudra, Sura or Asura? Now let me see how you can stand the 
arrows (ndrdcas) from my Gandiva, which only Siva can withstand”. No 
sooner did Arjuna shoot his arrows than they were caught by Siva and 
Arjuna’s stock of arrows was soon depleted. Deprived of arrows Arjuna 
smote the Kirdta with the bow. The Kirata snatched the bow away from 
Arjuna, Then Arjuna attacked the Kirata with the sword but Arjuna’s luck 
fell and his sword broke.’ 


The next stage in the duel found Arjuna throwing stones, trees and 
other kinds of missiles at the Kiréta who caught them easily and proved 
more than a match to Arjuna. The last stage in the duel was to wrestle and 
use the fists. The two wrestled till such time as Arjuna fell unconscious, 
bleeding and bruised.’ Recovering consciousness, Arjuna was overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow at his defeat. It flashed to Arjuna’s mind that his foe was 
not a mortal and he immediately darted up and making a clay sthandila or 
altar of Siva (the wielder of the pinalea) he began to worship Bhava (Siva). 
To his surprise all the garlands and flowers that he put on the clay altar 








1 Mahabharata, Vena perva, Ch. XEXXIX, vy. 8-58, 
3 Tbid., vv. 53-8. i 





(sthandila) of Siva were found moving to the head of the Kir@ta. Arjuna 
forthwith fell at the Kirata’s feet and begged his pardon for Sivaparadha 
and the fight he gave him out of ignorance, not knowing that the Lord for 
whose blessings he was performing austerities, was before him to bless him.’ 
Siva was pleased and revealed his form with Parvati as Kailasanatha to 
bless his bhakta, assuring Arjuna as “In your former life you were a great 
sage, Nara, the friend of Narayana. I give you godly eyes (divya-cakgus) now 
to behold me”. Arjuna poured out his heart in a volley of stotras in praise 
of the Lord Mahadeva, who gave him the weapon he desired, viz., pasupat- 
astra, and vanished.’ Soon after other Devas and Dikpialas, the wiardians 
of the quarters (Indra, Varuna, Kubera and others) visited Arjuna and 
gave him their own special weapons. 


After they had gone, Arjuna thought of Indra’s chariot and lo! it was 
there with Matali, Indra’s charioteer. Matali approaching him conveyed to 
him Indra’s desire that Arjuna should visit him in Indraloka first for the 
celestials to see him before going back to Dharmaputra. This was what 
Arjuna himself wanted to do as he owed everything to Indra (his sire) whose 
advice he followed to the letter. After bathing in the Ganga and purifying 
himself he mounted Indra’s chariot and went to Indraloka.. His grand 
reception in Indraloka, Indra giving him half of his seat during the celestial 
reception, Urvasi dancing before Arjuna, her pride and conceit that 
none could resist her charms, Indra’s desire to curb her pride and his 
commission to her to wait on Arjuna and please him, Urvasi’s frantic efforts 
to tempt Arjuna with her charms, Arjuna’s knowledge of her birth from 
Narayana’s thigh and his own Nara-stage in the Nara- Narayana life’ and 
his refusal to yield to Urvaéi’s attractions because of his respect to her due 
among various reasons to the fact that she was to him the “mother of the 
Puru dynasty”, the discomfited and vain Urvasi getting wild and cursing 








' Mahabharata, Pana parva, Ch. XXXKITX, vv. 6¢-75, 

2 Tbtd., ch XXX 

* Tid, ch. XL, vv. 15, 27, 

“Thid., ch. XLII, vv. 5-40. 

*Tbid., (Indralokagamana parva) ch. XLT, vv. 11-20. 

*T. N. Ramachandran, Fresh ight on the Deogarl relief of Nora-Nériyana, (0. H. Q., Calcutta. 
Vol. XXVIII, No, 8, pp. 191-0). 





Arjuna with impotence, an infliction which later on set on Arjuna and made 
him the impotent Brihannala amidst the women of Virata’s court during 
the incognito-exile ( awrrre) of the Pandavya brothers, are the most 
interesting events in the subsequent career of Arjuna. They have as we 
shall see presently an explanatory bearing on some of the sculptures 
representing the story of Arjuna’s penance.’ 


Now that we know the earliest version of the story from the Maha- 
bharata, it will be easy to examine Bharavi’s version and study in its light 
the plastic representations of the story of Arjuna’s penance. 


The date of Bhéravi 


The date of Mahaikavi Bhairavi, author of the poem Kiratarjuniya is 
known from an inscription from Aihole dated Saka 556 (634-85 A.D.) of the 
Calukya King Pulakesi IT’ in which Bhairavi is classed with Kalidasa and 


both are referred to as great poets. The verse is quoted here in view of its 
importance : 








. Sa vijayatam Ravikirtih 
- Kavitaérita = Kalidasa = Bharavi=kirtih ” 


Dandin, ssucesree of Dasakumara-carita and Kavyadaréa was, according to 
Madhavacarya, an younger contemporary of Bana, who flourished in Harsa- 


vaedbana’s s court. It would appear that Bana was a younger contemporary of 
Bharavi. 


The circumstances that led to the wide-spread popularity of the 
Kiratarjuniya of Bhairavi can be made out from certain historical details. 
Fresh light is thrown on them by two Sanskrit manuscripts Avanti-sundari- 
kathaé and Avanti-sundari-kathasara. These two manuscripts treat of con- 
temporaneous Eastern Calukya, Ganga and Pallava history.” The former is 
in prose with a poetic introduction and the latter is a summary in verse of 
the former. The prose work is by Dandin, who gives his own ancestry in 








' Mahabharata, Vana parta, ch, XLVI, ¥v. 1-50. 
* Ep. ind., vol. VI, pp. 7. 


"Published in 1924 in the Dakahinabharaty Scries No. 3, by Pandits 5, K, Ramanatha Sastri 
and Ramakrishna Kavi. 





which Bharavi finds a place. According to the Avanti-sundari-katha in 
its transcript in the Trivandrum Curator’s Office, Dr. V. Raghavan gives 
the following account of the historical material about Bhairavi and Dandin’s 
ancestor Dimodara‘* :— 


A Brahmana family of the Kausika-gotra migrated from Anandapura 
in Aryadesa to Acalapura (modern Ellichpur in Central India) where 
Damodara was born to a Narayana (Svamin). Visnuvardhana of the 
Calukya vamksa* was then the Fuvaraja and poet Bharavi was his friend. 
Gharavi and Damodara were great friends. Through Bharavi, Damodara 
established friendship with the Yuvaraja. Once Damodara to accom- 
pany Yuvaraja Visnuvardhana in the latter’s hunts (mrgayi), in one of 
which he was forced to eat meat with his royal friend for which sin he, as 
a brahmana, felt so ashamed and guilty that he went out on a pilgrimage 
as an expiation (prdyascitia). While on pilgrimage, destiny brought hi 
into contact with another prince of similar literary and poetic bent of 
mind. Yuvaraja Durvinita of the Western Ganga line, who was exiled 
by his father, became his friend. Damodara was 20 years of age when 
he came to Durvinita.’ The Ganga prince Durvinita is known to have 
written a commentary on Bhiaravi’s Kiratarjuniya (the 15th sarfa) as 
revealed by some Ganga inscriptions.‘ 

__ Damodara’s fame reached the ears of the Pallava King Simhavisnu 
(600 A.D.), the father of Mahendravarman I, who invited him to his court 
at Kanci, gave him all comforts and treated him like his son." Sithhavisnu 
died soon after, and was succeeded by Mahendravarman I who developed 
into a royal poet and artist" and won for himself a place in the history of 
India as “one of the greatest figures in the history of Tamilian civilisa- 
tion”.” The fact that Damodara, friend of Bharavi, migrated to the Ganga 














‘See Dr. V. Raghavan, New Catalogue Catalagorum, vol. I, Ppp. 808-510, 

*Visunvardhana, also called Kubja Visnuvardhana, was Pulnkedid brother, and founded the 
Eastern Cahikya dynasty. 

* dventi-sundan-kathd, p. T—line 2—Vimati-vargadefiych. 

“4th All-India Oriental Conference Proceedings, 1927, pp. 41-46. 

* Avanti-rundari-kathé, p, 7.—Putrikaranena. 

"See T. N. Ramachandran, The royal artist Maheadravarman I, in J.O.R. Madras, vol, VIE. part 


‘J. Dubreul, Pallavas, p. a. 
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and Pallava courts, explains the vogue that, through him, the Kiratarjwniya 
had spread all over the Deccan and South India, from Aihole to Mahabali- 
puram and Tanjore; it explains Durvinita’s tribute to Bhairavi in a literary 
commentary and Mahendravarman’s commentary on the Kiratarjuniya in 
stone, 

The narrative also tells that Damodara had a son called Manoratha, 
whose fourth son was one Viradatta, to whom Dandin was born.’ Dandin 
was a younger contemporary of Bina, the court-poet of the famous Harsa- 
vardhana of Kanyakubja. : 


Bharavi and Mahendravarman I 


On the invitation of a great sculptor Lalitalaya, Dandin went to 
Mahamallapura (Mahabalipuram) and witnessed the skill of the sculptor 
who had joined the broken hand of the image of AnantaSayana (Visnu on 
the serpent) without there being any trace of the joint. This image is 
described to be near the sea. Surely, there is a reference in this to the 
Shore Pagoda at Mahabalipuram near Madras. And the place Mahamalla- 
pura and the image of Anantasayana (Mukunda) are referred to in the work 
as of common knowledge. The fact that Dandin is invited to witness the 
skill of the sculptor is significant, As Dandin was the Court-poet at the 
Pallava court and as he had the legacy of his great-grandfather Damodara 
who was probably associated in some form or other with the erection of 
either temples or the carving of sculptures at Mahamallapuram, Dandin 
as a representative of the family to which belonged Damodara had prob- 
ably to supply the architects and the sculptors themes from ancient myths 
and lore which they could translate into stone. Dimodara was probably 
similarly engaged by Mahendravarman. It should not surprise us there- 
fore that the first theme that suggested itself to Damodara or to the king 
himself was the glorious theme of his friend’s Kiratarjuniya, which was 
then a classic, spoken of by every one, and was so very popular that it was 
commented upon by Durvinita! The Kiraétarjuniya of Bhairavi had won for 
him the unique honour of being ranked with Kalidasa himself as revealed 














1Gopalan, Pallavas of Kafici, p. 229. 


ll 


by the Aihole inscription dated Saka 556. Such an honour undoubtedly 
indicates that Bharavi was indeed the poet of the day, loved by Calukya 
Visnuvardhana who was ruling probably at Ellichpur, admired by the 
Western Ganga Durvinita who drank the nectar of the poet’s classic 
Kiraétarjuniya as manifested by his commentary on the poet's work, and 
treasured by King Mahendravarman I of an equally poetic and artistic bent 
of mind. It should not surprise us therefore to find the king devising means 
by which he could perpetuate the glorious theme of Bharavi’s immortal 
prize-classic. To the “Vicitracitta” as Mahendravarman was called nothing 
else but the rock would suggest itself. He probably took the poet to 
Mahamallapuram,’ and gave the poet the deserved honour of carving in 
his presence the theme of Kiratarjuniy so that the glory that was Bharavi's 
could go from the word of mouth to permanent stone. Such then is indeed 
the explanation of the carving at Mahimallapuram. The authorship of 
this can certainly go to Mahendravarman I (600-640) rather than to his son 
Narasimhavarman I (640-74) in the absence of evidence pointing towards 
the latter view held by some writers, and in the light of the interpretation 
given above. 
















This receives confirmation from the presence of caves in Mahamall 
puram, such as the Varaha Cave which contains portraits of Simhavisnu wad 
Mahendravarman and were probably carved by Mahendravarman himself, 
That Mahendravarman had no religious fanaticism nor did he share the 
persecuting zeal of a religious fanatic is borne testimony to in the first place 
by Yuan Chwang’s account of Kaficipuram, secondly by the nature of the 
cave-temples built by him, such as Sittannavisal dedicated to the Jaina 
Gods, Mahendravadi dedicated to Visnu, Mandagapattu dedicated to Tri- 
murti and several others dedicated to Siva, and thirdly by his carved 
presence with family in the Cave temple at Mahabalipuram dedicated to the 
Varaha avatara of Visnu, and by his declaration in the Mamandur inscrip- 
tion that he was carrying out “the mandate of God Narasimha (Visnu), as 
dark as thousands of clouds, with head bent low with devotion to the god”. 





1 Probably the Pallava port from where later on in the time of his son Narasithhavarman I a fleet 
was fitted out to anil for Ceylon to help Manavatima against the usurper Hatthe-Datta Il. Dr. Dobrenil 
has proved in his Pallaves, (p. 41) that this place was the naval etation for the Pallava fleet. The 
place serves as a landmark for ships even now like Negapatam further south, 





The occurrence of yet another crude carving on the rock at Mab amalla- 
puram can be explained as a rough trial plan or sketch designed by 
Mahendravarman earlier than the great relief composition but dropped 
either because of a technical flaw or lack of fidelity to the original, or else 
it may be a later copy of that well-executed relief relegated to less-skilled 
hands, betraying a decadence of Pallava art' that could not have set in either 
in the time of Mahendra or of his nobler son Narasimha even. It could have 
been carved at a later period in Pallaya history, probably after 700 A.D. 





The Contents of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyam 


Mallinatha, the author of a commentary called Ghantapatha on “Kiratar- 
juniyam” of Bharavi calls Bharavi a “Mahakavi”’ and his work a Ma hakavya, 
The poem consists of 18 sargas. The first sarga concerns with vyavasaya- 
dipana or the consolation and encouragement that Dharm iputra received 
from a Brahmacarin (varnilinigi) hunter (vanecara) in Dvaitavana during the 
exile of the Pindavas. The Mahabharata gives his name as Markandeya. 
News of the prosperity of the Kauravas was also duly communicated by the 
vanecara, on hearing which Draupadi is inflamed and both Draupadi and 
Bhima censure Dharmaputra for his belief in chance, destiny, forgiveness and 
the like instead of immediate action to wreak vengeance on their foes. The 
2nd sarga shows Dharmaputra in the midst of a volley of censures of the above 
kind when sage Vyasa visits him. In the 8rd sarga Vyasa informs Dharma- 
putra that he had come to impart to them a spell (vidya) in the nature of 
Indra-mantra (aindra-mantraripam-siddhim) which will vouch fulfillment - 
of their desires’, To Arjuna (Jisnu) who, beckoned by Dharmaputra 
approached the sage, Vyasa gave the mantra, commissioned him to perform 
tapas (tapah samadhau) and observe the life of munis (muniném-dcaram) 
on the top of Indrakila hill to which a gfuhyaka or yaksa would lead him. 
The austerities on this hill were meant to be directed to Indra so that he can 
bless him and give him weapons to secure victory.” The 4th Sarga contains 
a description of the beauties of nature in the forest and the autumnal season. 





‘A. H. Longhurst, Palleva Architecture, part IT, pl. XXXII-a«, 
1 Kiratarjuniya, Ord Serga, v. 22, 
= Jhed., ard Sarga, TT. 20). 


A description of Himacala and of the Indrakila hill and its surroundings 
forms the subject matter of the 5th Sarga. The sixth Sarga deals with 
Arjuna’s severe austerities on the Indrakila hill, Guhyakas informing Indra 
of it and Indra sending his nymphs (Surasundarih—verse 89) to test Arjuna’s 
strength of mind and purpose (niyamasthiratam). The Tth Sarga shows 
the nymphs approaching Arjuna in the Indrakila-hill. The Sth, 9th and 
10th Sargas constitute the “temptation” episode in which the celestial 
nymphs are sporting and preparing themselves for the conquest of Arjuna 
(Surdngana-vihara) in the Sth, indulging in enjoyment and love making 
(Surasundari-sambhoga) in the 9th Sarga, tempting and alluring him with 
a view to weaning him away from his purpose (tapas), and being defeated by 
Arjuna’s indifference to them and their love attempts returning to Indra 
to report their defeat and the firm resolve of Arjuna (Jisnu). 

The 11th sarga deals with the meeting of Arjuna with Indra, Indra 
approached Arjuna disguised as a muni, bent with age, tired, with shaggy 
strands of hair (jatas) and leaning on a staff (yasti) for suppert.’ Arjuna 
received him in due form and with respect. The pseudo-muni gave him a 
big sermon on molcsa, admonished him for resorting to penance and still 
clinging to weapons of war and assured him that moksa will be his on that 
very hill (Indrakila) at the base of which the river Ganga flowed,’ if only he 
would abandon his warlike weapons (ma@ bhiir=udayudhah). Arjuna 
replied that his was not muni-dharma (verse 42) nor his end moksa (release), 
but a vrata (vow) addressed to Indra under Vydsa’s orders, so that Indra 
pleased, may help him to remove the disgrace that the Pandavas and 
Draupadi had sustained at the hands of the Kauravas. Bhairavi makes 
Arjuna’s reply powerful and appealing with characteristic poetic skill in 
the following verse— 

Vicchinnabhravilayam va viliye nagamirdhani | 
Aradhya va Sahasriksam=ayasah Salyam=uddhare | 
—llth sarga, v. 79. 


1 Jhid,, 11th Sarga, vv. 2-5. : . 
7 Vivikte=smin=noge bhiyah plivite Janhukanyaya | 
Pratyasidati muktis=tvim puri mi bhir=udiyudhah || Uth sarga, v. 34. 


Other references in Bhairavi giving the name of the river as Gadga or Surosarit are 10th sarga, 
¥. 1, and 12th sarga, ¥i Sh, 
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="“Either I wither away on this hill-top, or worshipping Indra 
remove (lit. pull out) (with Indra’s help) the arrow of disgrace 


(in me)”. 


On hearing this Indra was immensely pleased and revealing his rodly form 
embraced him (tanuja) and advised him to perform austerities and worship 
addressed to Siva (Pinaki). He further assured Arjuna that if Bhava 
(Siva) was pleased he (Arjuna) will not only find an end for all his miseries, 
but will also obtain necessary weapons that would bring him victory. 
Regarding the weapons that Arjuna sought of Indra, he assured that he can 
have them thereafter, but that he should immediately concentrate on such 
austerities as would please Siva (Pinaki).' 


The twelfth sarga is equally important as it deals with Arjuna’s concen- 
trated tapas on Siva and Siva’s entry into the scene as a Kirata. The 
greater part of Indian sculptures representing Arjuna’s penance is satisfac- 
torily explained by a reference to the details versified in this sarga. The 
first part of the sarga deals with the austerities and the nature of the tapas 
of Arjuna’. The next verses (17-80) describe the attitude and reaction of 
the sages of the Himalayan forest to the penance of Arjuna and their resort 
to Siva (andhakantaka) for protection from the resultant heat (tapa) of 
Arjuna’s tapas. Siva explains to them that Arjuna was no other than Nara 
come to the mortal world’ and that he (Nara) and Acyuta (former 
Narayana) were born in the world, as Brahma desired, to annihilate asuras*. 
Siva also told them that just then Arjuna was in peril as Mika-danava, 
apprehending that Arjuna’s penance was Sura-krtya or work of the Suras 
was rushing to the spot to kill Arjuna and that therefore he should hasten 
to Arjuna’s protection and that they might accompany him. So saying Siva 








'1ith sorga, v. &1. 
Prite Pindkini mayd soha lokapalair=lokatraye=pi vihitaprativdryaviryah | 
Lakemith samutsukoyitasi bhpiamh peres’m=wecdrya viécam=iti tena tirohabhave || 
273th sorgo, vv. 1-16. 
1 Ibid... v. 2 
Badari= tapovanantvdsaniratam=avagita minyathal 
Didtur=udayanidhane jagatish Naramathéam=Adipurngaiya gath gatam || 
* Ayorh=Acyutai=ca vacenena sorasiruhejanmanah prejiih | 
Pétum=aruranidhanena vibha bhuvam Sabhyupetya manujegu tiethatah | *. BS. 


is 


donned the attire of a Kirata. To aid him, a big army of Kiratas followed 
him, as the Pramatha-ganas of Siva also took to Kirate attire (Vesa) and 
equipped themselves with tridents, axes, bows and arrows, This mighty 
army (vanecara camah) of hunters moyed as in a hunt,’ the atmosphere 
resounding with their yelling. As the hunter-army moved, the poet Bharavi 
says, that it was surprising to note that birds and animals of natural anti- 
pathy forgot their antipathy and moved with the army, in the same way 
as warring people will forget their individual grievances and combine 
momentarily against a common enemy.’ Lions were not perturbed when 
the army moved but came out of their caves, yawning. Thus causing com- 
motion in the forest, the Kirata came with the army to the asrama of Arjuna 
where deer were grazing happily and merrily. There he espied Mikasura 
in the form of a wild boar ready to rush at Arjuna. Leaving the army in 
the bog of Ganga, accompanied by a few select hunters, and covered by 
bushes and shrubs, the Kirdta followed the track of the boar.’ 


The 18th sarga records the boar-hunt and the battle of words that 
followed between the Kiraéta and Arjuna. Sarga 14 relates to the advice of 
a messenger (dita) from the army of the Kirata. Sargas 15 and 16 describe 
the fights between the Kirata and Arjuna. The 17th sarge is a continued 
account of their fight till Arjuna was deprived of his weapons (bow, arrows 
and sword). The 18th and the last sarga deals with their hand-to-hand 
fight, the subsequent fall of Arjuna, his prayers to Siva, Siva’s gift to Arjuna 
of the PaSupatastra (Raudramastram), and the subsequent gift to him by 
Indra and other Lokapalas of their own weapons. The last verse in the 
18th sarga marks the end of the story. Siva bade him “go home, win vic- 
tories over your enemies”. And Arjuna returned to Dharmaputra and 
bowed before him.“ 








1 Mngeya—leth eurga, verse +4. 

Sivth sorga, verse 46, 

18th sorga, v. 5i— 
Kacchante Surasarita nidhadya sendm= anvitah sakatipayaih Kirdtavaryaih | 

418th sarga, v. 6— 
Vroja jeya ripulokerh pidapadmanactah san=<gedita iti Sivena Haghite Devasarghaih | 
Nijagrhom=aotha gatvd eidaram Paqduputro dhrtagurujayalaksmir=Dharmasiinum nandma || 
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ARJUNA’S PENANCE AS REPRESENT! 
It will be our endeavour now to deal with the representation of this 
theme in Indian sculpture of both pre-Bharavi’s and post-Bharavi's times. 
Naturally pre-Bharavi sculpture finds ready explanation from the Maha- 
bharata version, while sculptures of Bharavi’s time, and post-Bharavi's age 
are explained by Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya or the Mahabharata or by both. 
The accompanying map (at the end) shows the places in ancient India where 
this story was popular as a theme for sculpture and painting. 


In Bihar 

Its popularity in the Gupta period and its contribution to the Golden 
age of Indian art under the Guptas is brought out by three carved pillars 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. I. a-e). These pillars 
were found built into the walls of a house in village Chandimau on the old 
road from Silao to Giriyek in the Bihar Subdivision of the Patna District. 
Their accidental discovery near the Magadhan and Gupta capital Patna 
(Pataliputra) is of far-reaching importance to our study. Only one of 
them can be said to be complete, the others being fragments. Their descrip- 
tion is as follows :— 


“The first pillar fragment is the lower half of a large one, square at the 
base and with an octagonal shaft. The shafts of these pillars are square 
from the base up to a height of 1’ 9”, At this height there is on each face 
of the pillar an oblong panel measuring 1'4” x10", which projected about 
3” from the side, and contained a bas-relief. Over each panel is another 
semi-circular panel containing ornamental figures, such as a Kirtimulkha, 
or a Kinnari, with arabesque work in the inter-spaces. The shaft over these 
semi-circular panels was octagonal in section, the spandrels above the semi- 
circular panels being filled up with ornamental foliage. On each alternate face 
of the octagonal portion of the shaft is a lion with one head and two bodies. 
It is impossible to form any idea of the remaining portion of these 
pillars. When the pillars were removed from the walls of the house, no 
other fragments came to light, and the owner of the house did not know 
whence the pillars had originally come. Two of the pillars bear frag- 
mentary inscriptions, in characters of the north-eastern type, in vogue 
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during the Sth or 6th centuries A.D. as well as a number of marks known 
as “shell-shaped characters”. 

Pillar—(fragment) No. 1 is, on the whole, in a better state of pre- 
servation than the others. The upper part of it, above the semi-circular 
panels, is missing, but three out of four of the oblong panels have been 
almost entirely preserved. Moreover, the square portions of the shaft 
below the oblong panels have escaped damage. The bas-reliefs in the 
oblong panels still remaining on the pillar represent scenes from the 
Mahabharata”.’ 

The ornamental figures viz., kirtimulcha, kinnart with arabesque work in 
the inter-spaces are definitely Gupta decorative designs already known and 
proved as beyond any doubt by Prof. O. C. Gangoly in his recent article 
entitled “A Gupta pillar at the Museum in Benares.’” 


The beginning and end of the story are shown in one panel (PI. 1-a) 
in a manner that will not be readily clear unless the story as narrated in 
the Kairata Parva and Indralokagamana Parva of the Mahabharata is 
remembered as the background. In short the scene on the right half of 
the panel is the Prologue and that on the left half is the Epilogue. A 
tree is shown right in the centre indicating as it were the division. The 
tree is also an upalaksana or indicator suggesting that it is the tree of the 
Himalayan jungle in the vicinity of which Arjuna’s penance, his encounter 
and combat with Siva as Kirdta, his defeat, and his obtaining Pasupatastra 
from Siva happened. And Matali found him there when he came with 
Indra’s chariot to fetch him to Indraloka. In the relief Matali is seated 
on the chariot and with the reins held in his hands directing the horses 
(two are shown) to negotiate a bend, Arjuna is shown on the chariot 
as standing with his bow held in his left (savyasaci). A channavira on 
his chest and the quiver on his right shoulder can be made out. The 
standing pose of Arjuna serves a double purpose. It distinguishes him 
from Matali and also reveals his alert, eager and enthusiastic mood, 
evidently the result of his successful vrata and the prospect of meeting 
his benefactor and sire Indra. The hair secured in a top-knot (kaparda) 





1d, S. 1, A. R., 1911-12, p. 162, 
* Onental Art, Oxford, vol. IT, No. 2, 1950. 
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shows that he has not yet found time to attend to his hair, which is 
naturally in the same form in which it was when he was engaged in the 
penance. The Kaparda can be made out on the right side of the panel 
where Arjuna is engaged in the penance, standing on one foot and 
holding a rosary (japamala) aloft with both hands. Around him are 
four fires placed in bowls each. At Mahabalipuram, though the fires 
do not occur, Arjuna has both hands raised above his head as here but 
instead of holding a rosary as here he has arranged his fingers into a 
web giving him a slot through which the sun (Aditya) can be faced with 
the eyes (PI. X). To all Brahmanas this pose is easy to comprehend 
as they have to adopt this pose called Siiryopasthdna every day during 
their madhydnhika vandana and look at the Sun above repeating the 
mantra—"“Drse visvaya Siryam citrari devanath ....paSyema Saradaé- 
satam. jivema....” This explanation throws light on the four fires also. 
Among the varieties of penance, one amidst five fires (paiicagni) is considered 
effective. The fifth fire will be the burning Sun above. Thus the upraised 
hands of Arjuna suggest the fifth fire Stirya, and the circular rosary held 
by both hands gives him the needed slot or opening to behold the blazing 
Sun (madhyanha) with naked eyes. The same will be the explanation in 
the Mahabalipuram sculpture (Plate X). At the extreme right end of 
the panel, where it is broken (and the broken part missing) stands the figure 
of a man (only the lower part remains) who is probably Siva as Kirata. 
His under-garment and part of wttariya can be made out. On the square 
face of the pillar below the panel are a number of “shell—shaped” 
characters which R. D. Banerji assigns to the 5th or 6th century A.D." 
The miscellaneous nature of the inscriptions and the “shell-shape” have 
led R. D. Banerji to attribute them to vandal pilgrims in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D, and the carving itself to the 4th or 5th century A.D. The 
fine workmanship carries the sculpture to the Mid-Gupta period.’ 
If we relate this piece of Gupta pillar to Silpa-sastras we find that it belongs 
to one of the five orders of pillars that Manasdra calls “Subharnkari”, a 
name applied to pillars having four faces, The bases, if occupied by vases 
piirna kumbha (pirnaghata) are called “lata-kumbha”. The shaft is known 





1“ d{haraeyo"™ and again to the left “Sri-mo..:nya.” 
= A. 8, I. A. K., 1911-12, pP. 184i. 


as “potika” on which decorations with “waving ornamental foliages” and 
oblong panels such as nm the Chandimau pillar occur.’ 

The second oblong panel in the pillar (p!. I-b) represents the fight 
between Arjuna and the Ktrata; first with bow and arrows, then with their 
hands and fists. The extreme left which is unfortunately broken and miss- 
ing shows the legs of two men. The pair of legs nearer the existing 
complete part of the panel is evidently of Arjuna between whom and the 
Kir@ta can be seen a number of horizontal arrows. The Kirata who faces 
left holds a bow in his right hand in a manner suggesting that he has 
snatched Arjuna’s bow away from him. We saw how Arjuna’s arrows were 
all caught by the Kirata till Arjuna’s stock was exhausted and how Arjuna 
thereupon smote the Kirata with his bow. The Kirata skilfully snatched 
away Arjuna’s bow. In the panel he holds the bow well under control and 
beyond Arjuna’s reach and with a swagger of body and mocking face asks 
Arjuna “Now, your bow is mine, What next?” R. D. Banerji takes the 
Kirata here for Arjuna and explains the curved object in the richt hand as 
either the bow or the sword with which he struck Siva when he lost his bow 
to the Kirata. But the curvilinear nature of the subject indicates that it 
isa bow. The fleshy and plumpy body which is in contrast to the emaciated 
and skeleton-like body of Arjuna shown on the extreme right of the panel 
is again a proof that the person represented is the Kirata. The Kirata wears 
however a channavira. And Arjuna on the chariot (pl. 1-a) and Arjuna 
kneeling before Siva (pl. I-e) wear it. But Arjuna in penance (pl. I-a) and 
Arjuna in wrestling (pl. I-b) are without it. It is therefore presumed that 
Arjuna in the shooting duel did not have it likewise. The convention would 
appear to be to show it when the person is happy and in affluence, not when 
he is in a vrata or unhappy. The right end of the panel shows the pair 
wrestling with their front legs interlocked and hands drawing the chests 
towards each other. These two are tricks of wrestlers. The former is meant 
to throw the foe down and the latter to press the breath out and thereby 
vanquish the opponent. The absence of channavira on the skeleton-like 
form of Arjuna can be noticed. Both Kirdta and Arjuna have their hair 
arranged in a top-knot (kaparda) but the form of Kirdta is larger and 
more plumpy than Arjuna’s. 





' Citra-patra-tarangaisce bhiigayitud tu potikam Oriental Art, vol. Tl, No, 2, 


The third panel on the Chandimau pillar (pl. I-c) shows Arjuna falling 
at the Kirdta’s feet and through prayers ‘begging pardon for’ Sivaparadha. 
Siva being pleased, reveals to Arjuna his form with Parvati as Kailasa- 
natha and grants him Pasupatastra. The kneeling Arjuna before the four— 
handed form of Siva recalls Siva’s saying “Oh Arjuna! In your former life 
you were a great sage Nara by name, and a friend of Narayana. I give you 
now divine sight (divyacaksus) so that you can behold me.” With divine 
vision (divyacaksus) granted to him Arjuna beholds him in two stages, first 
with four hands, one of which indicates varada (boon-conferring) pose and 

next as seated on Kailasa with Uma by his side, with serpents coiled round 
his neck, and with penis erectum (irdhvamedhra) exposed. This time he has 
only two hands. The left hand rests on Umi’s shoulder and the right is 
extended towards Arjuna in the significant attitude of conferring on Arjuna 
boons (varada). The boon in the picture is the Pasupatastra. Arjuna 
kneels with a curved bow shown against him and the quiver on his shoulder 
and with hands folded in afjali indicating the successful termination 
of his penance and the receipt of the reward, The fourhanded figure stand- 
ing before Partha represents Pasupatdstra, the knowledge of which Siva 
imparted to Partha, and which according to the Mahabharata, waited from 
thence on Partha as it did before on Siva and looked like the embodiment 
of Yama‘, Siva and Parvati seated on rocks stand for the idea of Siva 
appearing to Arjuna with Parvati as the lord of Kailasa (Kailasanatha). 

The motif of the “Kirtimukha” or “Face of Glory” originally illustrating 
a Saiva myth" occurs on two sides of the pillar and on the third side which 
alone exists (the fourth side missing) is a Kinnari, of the class of semi- 
divine musicians of the Indian Olympus, half-bird and half-human in con- 
ception, with an elaborately devised tail in involved foliage effectively filling 
up the whole panel. From early literary texts of the Gupta times we learn 
that the Kinnari-motif and sometimes Kinnara-mithuna motif is derived from 
literary texts such as Kalidisa’s Megharancere which adverts to “heavenly 
pairs” (amara-mithwna) and “Kinnaras and their wives” and “sweet-voiced 











1 Mahabharata, Vena parva, ch, XMXIM, ¥, 70. 
* fhid., ch. SL, vv. 20-21, 


? Rupam, No. 1, 1920, Prof. 0, C, Ganguly, The Kirtinwkha, the life history of an Indian arehs- 
tectural ornament. 
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Kinnaris singing in praise of Siva’s conquest of Tripura”. From this, we 
may interpret the Kinnart figure above the panel of “Arjuna beholding 
Kailasanatha” (pl. I-c) as engaged in singing the praise of Siva’s exploits, 
while her mate, the Kinnara, who probably occupied the other side of the 
pillar (now missing) provided the musical accompaniment with his flute 
(venu). The Kirtimukha (pls. I-a,b) and the singing Kinnari (pl. I-c) being 
appropriate motifs for decorating a shrine of Siva, the Chandimau pillar 
with scenes of Arjuna’s penance obviously came from a lost temple of Siva 
(Kiratamirti) of the mid-Gupta period. 


Ahiechatra (U.P.) 


Ahicchatra, in Bareilly District, Uttar Pradesh, where Sri K. N. Dikshit 
excavated between 1940 and 1944, yielded a number of terracotta figurines 
and plaques. One of the plaques, assigned on stylistic grounds to a period 
between A.D. 450 and 650, comes from a Siva temple and has been described 
by Dr. V. S. Agrawala, who has published a paper on the Terracottas of 
Ahicchatra in Ancient India.” The plaque, 2.4°*2.2", reveals a battle scene 
in which two archers, similarly attired, similarly equipped and mounted on 
chariots are engaged in an archery combat. The battle scene with the 
occurrence of the boar on the flag of one of the combatants in 1t has been 
identified by Dr. Agrawala as from the Kiratarjuniya story in which “Siva 
as a wild hunter had to take up arms against Arjuna to establish his right 
to a boar™. But the occurrence of the boar on the standard of the warrior 
on the left where it can be least expected if the event related to 
the Kiratarjuniya, the standard of the warrior on the right with a crescent- 
moon (Soma) which can neither mark out Siva nor Arjuna, the two chariots 
with the warriors standing one in each, for which there is no place in the 
Kirata-Arjuna feud, the similarity between the two fighters in dress, turban, 
channavira and ornaments which go against the penitent (tapasvi) Arjuna’s 
fight with Siva in hunter’s dress Kirata-vesa, and the presence of a drummer 
+n the centre of the combat as in a battle-field go against this identification. 





' Megharendeda, I, 18, 58. 
* No. 4, p. 17] and plate LXVI, 
* Thid. 





The boar formed the emblem of Jayadratha,' king of the Sindhus, 
in the battle of Kuruksetra and the crescent-moon (Soma) marked the 
standard of Dharmaputra* among thePandavas. The scene appears to 
have been drawn from the Mahabharata and to relate to the epoch-making 
fight between Jayadratha and Dharmaputra at Kuruksetra, when the latter 
attempted to follow Abhimanyu into the Padmavytiha that Abhimanyu 
broke through. Details of this identification have been noticed by the 
writer elsewhere’. The Mahabharata records that Jayadratha resisted the 
four Pandava brothers successfully and prevented them from following 
Abhimanyu into the vyitha that he had penetrated, by virtue of a boon that 
Siva granted him. 





In Orissa 

While this interesting theme does not occur in Bengal, the adjoining 
province of Orissa (ancient Utkala and Kalinga) has treasured it. The 
temple-city of Bhuvane§var is no exception. The theme occurs on the out- 
side of the vimana of the temple of Svarnajvalesvara. This temple which is 
midway between the big tank (Bindusigara) and the Parasurameévara 
temple, dates like the Paragurameévara from the ‘th century A.D, This 
period was important in Orissan architecture and sculpture. As in South 
India, to depict stories in stone was a special feature of the art of this period 
in Orissa, Among the incidents carved on the outside of the Svarnajvaleévara 
temple (now in an advanced stage of decay) mention may be made of 
Parvati's tapas, Rama killing the golden deer (M§arica), and Vali-vadha, and 
lastly the fight between Kirata and Arjuna, Photographs have been luckily 
taken of the scenes relating to Arjuna’s penance before the edifice got dis- 
mantled and are figured here (pl. II). 

The story reads from left to right and commences from the stage when 
Arjuna started his concentrated vrata to propitiate Siva in the Himalayan 
forest. The plastic rendering is obviously after the Mahabharata version 





' Mahabharata, Bhigma parva, XVII, vy. 50. 

* Mahabharata, Drona parva, XXIII, v. a1. 

"I. H. Q., 1951, Vol. XXVIT, No. 4 T. N. Ramachandran, An interesting terracotta plaque 
from Ahicchatrd, pp. 804-311. 

“Mahabharata, Drona parva, ch. LXXITI, vv 1-12, 
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as the Kirdta appears in the scene in the company of his lady, viz., Parvati 
in the dress of a huntress. Bharavi has no place for her in that garb i.e., a 
huntress till the end when Siva blesses Arjuna with a sight of himself and 
Parvati. The frieze is continuous but the story has been worked into it in 
five phases, the demareations being suggested by turning away the figures 
occurring at the ends. Three trees against a rugged and rocky foreground 
stand for the forest in Himacala and Arjuna is shown as kneeling or stand- 
ing on bent knees with his bow hanging on his right shoulder and hands 
folded in worship. Evidently his pose and the presence of the bow 
perturbed the sages who went to Siva and reported to him the incongruous 
nature of the person, his belongings and his penance. Just at this moment 
the boar must have visited him and the broken part of the stone to his right 
perhaps showed it. We move now to the right and to the next phase of the 
story which relates to the hunting of the wild boar. Between Arjuna with 
his gandiva on the left and the Kirata on the right is shown the kill, viz., 
the boar, held upside down, by the Kirdta holding its hind leg and Arjuna 
holding its front leg. This scene showing the dead boar, throws light on 
the previous panel where Arjuna’s kneeling condition and the dormant 
nature of his gandiva can be explained as suggesting his momentary doubt 
whether he could take to arms in the midst of a vrata and his subsequent 
consolation that he can kill in self-defence (see above p. 5). Arjuna is here 
evidently accusing the Kirata of a severe breach of rules relating to hunting 
and the Kirdta is equally delivering the counter-thrust that Arjuna not 
only balked him of his own prey but talked of rules. As both challenged 
each other to answer such conduct with life, the duel was agreed upon. in 
the picture the bone of contention is the kill (boar). A deg below with 
characteristic canine greed has a bite and go at the wild boar’s mouth. ‘The 
introduction of the dog in the scene is to sugvest that it belonged to the 
Kirata, as hunters out to hunt take with them dogs. The Kirdata is stout of 
body in contrast to Arjuna, who however is not emaciated as he ought to 
be. Behind the Kirata, stands his lady, a cloth apron covering her waist 
and thighs ; she holds in her left hand a shield and in her right a sword or 
arrow (?). If it is an arrow, it is evidently kept in readiness for her 
husband’s service whose right hand was engaged in holding the boar and 
his left in holding the bow. Or the manner in which the bow is held by the 
Kirata with the bow-string exposed to his lady and the way she has adjusted 
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herself behind and close to her mate and grasped the arrow with her fingers 
would seem to suggest that should necessity arise she could discharge the 
arrow at Arjuna herself in the event of her mate failing to disengage himself 
from his hold on the boar, 


The third stage in the story relates to the fight with bow and arrows 
between the two. The Kirata is on the right with his lady behind holding 
a sword and shield in her hands. The arrows are flying horizontally. 
Below on the ground a serpent can be noticed among other more indistinct 
shapes. The serpent means either that some reptiles of the soil were 
disturbed by the fight or that they are the nagastras that Arjuna issued 
which fell flat on the ground rendered ineffective by the Kirata’s counter- 
thrust of the Garudastra, Garuda being a powerful foe of the snake class. 
According to the story all the arrows of Arjuna were rendered useless by the 
superior counter-arrows of Siva’ who soon compelled Arjuna to smite with 
his bow, when the stock of arrows was over. The bow was snatched away 
by the Kirata and Arjuna began to fight with the sword. In the frieze this 
is shown as the penultimate scene. Though the stone is broken in the 
middle and a part of it is missing, we can make out Arjuna on the left fight- 
ing with the sword, while in the foreground lies his bow rendered ineffective. 
Only the lower part of the combating Kirata remains in the frieze, the rest 
being broken. Behind the Kiraita stands his buxom lady with sword and 
shield in her hands. Her face and pose suggest that she is watching with 
evident satisfaction. Probably Arjuna was failing and falling. Hence her 
look of satisfaction at the result and the dormant condition of her sword 
which is resting on the ground and the shield which she is taking behind 
her back. The corpulence of the lady is proof of the artist’s ingenuity 
to suggest her Amazonian life as of the hunter’s class. The last phase of the 
story is shown at the extreme right end where Arjuna kneels before the Kirata 
with his hands held in afijali and with a bow resting on his right shoulder. 
The Kirata and behind the Kirata his lady stand all eager to confer boons on 
Arjuna, as their right hands would suggest. The Kirdta offers Arjuna a bow, 
whose bow-string is turned towards Arjuna. This is an abrupt end of the 


t Bharavi, lith sarga, vv. 86, 48, 48 for sigdstra of Arjuna and Garuddstra of Siva; vv. 40- 
61 for dgneydrira of Arjuna extinguished by the Varunfstra of Siva; vv. 62-04 for other astraa of 
Arjuna countermanded by Siva's superior aztras. 


story without conjuring up such scenes as the appearance of Siva, four 
handed, and with Uma on Kailasa, etc., before Arjuna. A little part of the 
frieze behind the Kirata-woman is broken but obviously there was no space 
there for the above to be accommodated. Perhaps what we see in the sculp- 
ture was all that was intended. There was no attempt to deify the God as 
Mahadeva or Kailasanatha or Pinakapani. He is shown as Kiratarjunamirt, 
the form in which Arjuna got to know him intimately. A Similar rendering 
and similar spirit can be noticed in a bronze image of the 9th century A.D. 
from Tiruvetkalam near Chidambaram representing Siva as Kiratarjuna- 
mirti.’ 











The architectural and decorative features of the Svarnajvalesvara 
recall like its copnate the ParagurimesSvara, Gupta models that got highly 
conventionalised by contact with local peculiarities. Its date stands 
between late Gupta and Bharavi’s advent, for the story depicted here 
reveals that the artist drew largely from the Mahabharata and was perhaps 
not aware of the Kiratarjuniya. If Bharavi flourished towards the end of 
the 6th and beginning of the 7th century A.D. and yet was unknown in 
Bhuvaneévar it speaks for the relatively earlier date of the Svarnajvalesvara 
frieze and hence the lowest limit to this frieze should be the 7th century A.D. 

In Bhuvanesvar, on the north side of the Jagmohan of the Sisiresvar 
temple (by the side of the Vaitél Deul) are found on its architrave scenes 
such as rows of elephants and lions and scenes illustrating the Kirata- 
Arjuna story in continuous panels as in the Svarnajvalesvara temple. The 
story proceeds from proper left to proper right. In front of an elephant 
procession stands Parvati with a sword or stick in her hand, most probably 
an arrow, laid vertically on the ground as while resting. Next she is shown 
by the side of Siva who with bow in hand is shooting arrows at Arjuna, who, 
emaciated and with bow in hand, is letting arrows at Siva. Four arrows 
are shown between them as flying at each other. Parvati is standing 
beside Siva with empty hands and this would suggest that the first figure 
of Parvati occurring at the commencement of the panel was probably hold- 
ing an arrow which in the next stage she has evidently riven to her husband. 
To the proper right of Arjuna is the next panel in which Siva and Arjuna 


| Bharaw, 1Tth serge, vv. 83-60 for sword fight. 
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are shown as wrestling. The next panel to the proper right shows Siva and 
Arjuna with the shot boar (upturned) shown behind Arjuna. The incident 
relates to the wordy feud between Arjuna and the Kirata over the boar. 
The next scene to the proper right and at the extreme end of the panel 
shows Arjuna with a bow resting on his left hand kneeling in front of a 
Linga. Arjuna’s hair is collected in a jatabhara as in the case of Lakuliga 
figures. The size of the entire panel is 3'4"” x 9”, 

The paneling now continues on the east side of the architrave and we 
get first two warriors with bow and arrow held symmetrically. Perhaps they 
are Siva and Arjuna, Next are a number of figures juxtaposed on either 
side of two principal fighters one with a bow in one hand and the other with 
a sword and shield in his hands, The figures posed on either side of this 
central pair are as follows :— 

From proper left, an ascetic posed kneeling like a cowherd on a stick, 
an ascetic (the same as the first one) kneeling in front of a man and woman 
evidently Siva and Parvati, next the pair of Parvati and Siva but 
Siva having a sword and shield, next a warrior with a sword, next another 
warrior with a sword and shield in a fighting attitude. On the proper right 
of the central fighting pair we get first seven warriors with sword and shield 
in their hands, next an elephant with a warrior attempting to get on its 
back and last a shepherd resting on his stick. In this panel Arjuna can be 

istinguished by his jatabhara and with this distinguishi @ mark he is 
shown thrice, in one of which he is kneeling before Siva and Parvati. The 
other warriors by the side of Siva are apparently the various ganas that 
transformed themselves as kirdtas, The version appears to be after the 
Mahabharata. The workmanship is poor when compared to that of 
Svarnajvalegvara. 

While the Svarnajvalegvara temple belongs to the 7th century A.D. the 
SisireSvara temple has to be grouped with the Vaital Deul and the 
Markandeévara temple and assigned to the Bhauma epoch or the 8th 
century A.D. Thus the Kirdta-Arjuna relief in the Sigireévara will date a 
century later than the Svarnajvalesvara frieze. 

In Andhra-Desa 
Vyayawada : 
Proceeding south from Bhuyanesvar we reach Vijayawada (Bejavida, 





Pechchevada, Bijavada, and Vijayavatika of inscriptions) on the banks of 
the river Krsna in the Andhra-Dega where on a hill on the north bank of 
the river Krsna, locally called Indrakila exists a sculptured pillar, 56” 
high with a moulded top and sculptured vertical panels and an inscription 
on the base of two of its four faces (pl. [X-a). The carved panels of 
the pillar are 10 and contain representations of scenes from Arjuna’s 
penance. At the base of the northern and southern faces of the pillar, is an 
inscription of the 9th century A.D., in Telugu script, the language being 
Samskrit. Strangely enough the inscription is recorded from bottom up- 
wards. It has been published By Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri’ and runs 
as follows :— 
North face. 

1. “Arjuna (h) Phalguna (h) Parttha (h) Kiriti Svetavaha- 
2. nah( ) Bibhatsur=Vvijaya(h) Krshnah Savyasachit Dhanam- 
jayah( ) Svasti( ) (Sra)yate khalu Dvaita-vane Pandava- 
n=drishtva tat-pakshapa(te)na vyagro Arjjuna Indrakilam gatva 
Vi(shnu)-sa(hayyato) tapasa Mahendram=daradhya tad-upa- 
de(sat) MaheSvaram=Aridhayatah Pa (su)pat-astra(a) 
(r) t(th) am ch=Aati gahanam=Indrakilam ayam Yakshah prapa- 
yishyati tvim=ity =adishtavan=iti( ) Sa cha Yakshah Sapa- 
ntarat=Kalau Pechche(va)da-(Ka)liyama-Boyi-putrah 
Tri(ko)ti-Boyi-nama dharmmikah pradu(rabhi)- 
(d=ya) ($=cha) Karnna iva (ba)la-parakram-opeto vada- 
nyas=cha ( ) Matalir=iva sarvva-karyya-kusala(h) (sva)- 
18. mi-bhaktas=cha( ) Hanuman=iva vidi(ta)-janmanta- 
14. (r-&)va(taro) sva-k(u)lottama-charitaS=cha ( ) sah p(ii)- ~ 
South face. 
15. rvvam=Arjjuna-maitryaj =ja(nm-a)ntara-vedi tat-Pa- 
16. Supat-astr-avapti-kala-(n) nidhanam=TIndrakile 
17. (sva)-yaso-nidhim-iva sva-kul-abhivriddhaye 
18. stambham=asthapayat Indrakilo giri- 
19. r=yyava(t)d=yavach =ch eyam=maha-nadi ( ) Tri- 
20. (ko)tti-Boyu-dharmmo=yam stheyan=tavad =bhaved=i- 
21. ha Vijayacharyyasya likhitam” 
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Translation 

(Lines 1 to 8) Arjuna, Phalguna, Partha, Kiriti, Svetavahana, Bibhatsu, 
Vijaya, Krsna, Savyasaci, Dhanarnjaya. 
| (L1. 8 to 8) Hail! It is indeed well known that seeing the Pandavas (in 

a distressed condition), in the Dvaita-vana (forest), Arjuna with the love 
(that he bore) for them, became distracted, went to the Indrakila (hill) and 
with the assistance rendered by Visnu worshipped Mahendra by penance; 
(and the latter) directed (him) thus—“This Yaksa shall lead you to the 
inaccessible Indrakila”—in order that he may worship MaheSvara (Siva) 
through his (i.e., Indra’s) initiation and obtain the (weapon) Pasupata astra, 

(L1.8 to 10). That same Yaksa, as the result of a curse, was born in the 
Kali age as the pious son of Kaliyama-Boyi of Pechchevada (and was) 
named Trikoti-Boyi. 

(L1. 10 to 18). And he, who like Karna was united with strength and 
prowess and was charitable; like Matali, was capable of (doing) every 
business and was loyal; like Hanuman knew of (his) appearance in former 
existence and was the best-behaved of his race; becoming aware of (his) 
previous birth (as Yaksa), in virtue of his old friendship with Arjuna, 
planted on Indrakila (this) pillar, the treasure of skill (displayed by 
one in obtaining that Pasupata astra, for the increase of his race, just 

as (if it were) a treasure of his own fame. 

(L1. 18 to 21). As long as the mountain Indrakila (lasts), as long as 
this big river (Krsna) (exists), may this pious deed of Trikotti-Boyi remait 
steady on this (earth). 

(Li. 21). The writing of Vijayacarya. 

The purport of the inscription is to show that a certain Trikoti-Boyi 
or Trikotti-Boyu, son of Kaliyama-Boyi of Pechchevada, set up the pillar 
as a memorial of his own fame, in order to secure merit for his race. 
Trik6ti-Boyi is identified in the inscription with the Guhyaka (Yaksa) whio in 
Dvapera age was directed by Indra to guide Arjuna to Indrakila, on 
the top of which Arjuna worshipped Siva and acquired Pasupatastra. This 
Yaksa finds no mention in the Mahabharata. He was born in the Kali age 
as Trikoti-Boyi of Pechchevada (Bezwada), as the result of a curse. The 
virtue accruing from the help he rendered Arjuna in his former Yaksa- 








existence, gave Trikdti-Boyi the knowledge (Purva) jana) that the Indrakila 
ill on which he set up his pillar was the very spot where Arjuna did penance 
and acquired Pasupatastra from Siva. 


Trikdti-Boyi’s dedication of the pillar on the top of the Indrakila hill, 
throws light on the belief current in the Sth century A.D. associating the 
Indrakila of Bezwada with the very hill which witnessed in the Dvapara- 
yuga Arjuna’s severe penance, his duel with Siva as a wrestler (malla- 
yuddha), and his successiul acquisition of the Pdasupatasira, from Siva. 
Sri H. Krishna Sastri, the able editor of this inscription, is surprised that the 
subject matter of the inscription so seriously recorded “is after all only the 
perpetuation of a traditional belief in the Mahabharata story”. But to us 
this record is of singular importance in our appreciation of the immortal 
poem of Bharavi. The account given in the record is partially borne out 
by the carvings. The advent of the Yaksa (Guhyaka) to lead Arjuna to 
Indrakila which finds a place in Bharavi’s Kirdtarjuniya’ and not in the 
Mahabharata finds adequate emphasis in the record, marking for the seulp- 
ture a Bharavi-influence or post-Bharavi date. While the name Indrakila 
is the same in both, the river that lashes the hill sides at Bezwada is the 
river Krsna, while Bhairavi describes the river as Ganga.’ 





The picture story, like the record, begins on the north face of the pillar, 
which consists of two vertical panels. In the top panel stands Brahma in 
sama-bhanga under a prabha, Three of his four heads only are exposed to 
view as they ought to be in a relief. He has four hands, the upper two hold- 
ing a book (pustaka) (?) and rosary (aksamala), the lower left a kamandalu 
with a rope tied to its neck and the lower right indicating abhaya or protec- 
tion. The swan (haynsa) which is the vahana of Brahma can be noticed at 
the right bottom of the panel near Brahma’s leg. The panel below shows 
Arjuna in penance, standing on one leg (the left) and his right leg bent’ and 
holding in his right hand his bow (gandiva), while his left hand touches or 
rests on a loose belt, the object suggested being the sword (asi), which 
though not clear in the carving and perhaps not shown, may be recalled as 


\ Bhairavi, Airitdrjuniyam, Sed sarge, ve. 29-50. 
2 bid, UWth sarge, ¥. 36; 12th earga, v. 54. 
S Ibid, 1th sarga, vv. 3, 27. 
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one among the war-like weapons associated with Arjuna in penance that 
confused the sages of the forest to such an extent that they approached 
Siva and told him how they failed to understand Arjuna’s penance, his, 
muni-vesa, his bark-dress, his deer-hide plus the incongruous weapons of 
war. The presence of Brahma in the panel above and Arjuna standing on 
one leg below has puzzled Sri H. Krishna Sastri also who says :— 


“The two niches together thus illustrate the first scene of the story, 
viz., Arjuna’s going into the Indrakila forest and performing penance, 
apparently under instructions from Brahma or meditating upon him”. 
He again expresses his bewilderment as :— 


“The Mahabharata says that Arjuna performed penance under the 
direction of his elder brother Yudhisthira who told him...Thus it 
appears as if the penance was directed towards Brahma. But the inscrip- 
tion published below states that it was directed first towards Mahendra™ 


A study of Bharavi’s 12th sarga, verses 83 and 35 clears the above 
confusion. In these verses Siva assured the doubting sages that the 
person doing penance on one leg and with weapons of war associated with 
him was Nara come to the mortal world along with Narayana (as Acyuta) 
to annihilate asuras aid that their advent as such was desired and ushered 
by Brahma.’ The Pitamaha (Brahma) is here playing a role similar to 
that he had been playing in the Deogarh relief of Nara-Narayana* and the 
Kumara-Sambhava relief from Bhuvanesvar.. Brahma who is generally 
the creator of the world is here the prompter, the motivating agent or 
source and an invariable witness of the resultant happenings. In _ the 
Nara-Narayana relief he played the role of a grand father (Pitamaha) in 
addition, as Nara and Narayana were his ménasika-pautras. Yet another 
explanation is afforded by the pillar itself. On three sides of it we have 








' Bharavi, Arritarwiiyam, 12th sarga, v. 27. 

7 A. 3S. 0., A, B., 115-16, p. 96 and £.n.1. 

7 Vacanena saratiruhajanmanah—Bharavi, 12th sarga, v. 95. 

* £.H.9., Vol. XXVII, No. 8, p. 191-196—T. N. Ramachandran, Fresh light on the Deogarh Relic} 
of Nera-Nériyana, p. 195. 

*J.0.R., Madras, Vol. XIX, Part I—T. N. Ramachandran, Two interesting sculptures from 
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representations of Brahma, Visnu and Siva as a linga, answering the 
well-known convention to represent the Trinity. But the fourth side 
has the additional scene of Siva as Umasahitamirti with his bull-vahana 
in front (Pl. [X-a). This has to be explained as the inevitable sequel and 
end of Brahma’s prompting, for it clearly portrays Arjuna's successful 
penance and his beholding with divyacaksus Siva with Uma in Kailasa. 

The cubical part of the pillar below the figure of standing Arjuna 
contains a part of the inscription of Trikoti-Béyi which as we observed 
already reads from bottom upwards. The first two lines contain a popular 
verse of ten different names of Arjuna which are repeated by people to 
ward off the evil effects of thunder’. Lines 3 to 8 record how Arjuna was 
distressed at their own (Pandavas’) exiled condition in Dvaitavana, went 
to Indrakila hill and with help rendered by Visnu worshipped Mahendra, 
who in turn gave him a Yaksa to guide him to the inaccessible heights of 
Indrakila and the advice that, by worshipping Mahesvara there by severe 
austerities he can obtain the weapon Pasupatastra. Lines 8 to 14 tell 
us that the Yaksa-guide of Arjuna in Dvapara-yuga came to be born again 
in the Kali-yuga, as the result of a curse, as one Trikoti-Boyi, the pious 
son of Kaliyama-Boyi of Pechchevada, and that he was charitable like 
Karna, loyal like Matali, well-behaved and capable of knowing his previous 
births like Hanuman. 





The scene continues next on the south face of the pillar. The Samedings 
is similar to the north face. Lines 15 to 21 of Trikoti-Boyi’s inscription 
continue on its cubical base, reading from bottom upwards and recording 
the planting of the pillar on Indrakila hill by Trikoti-Boyi who became 
aware of his previous existence as the Yaksa-friend of Arjuna who guided 
him to the Indrakila hill to enable Arjuna to please Siva by penance and 
obtain Pasupatastra, The scribe’s name is given as Vijayacarya and 
nothing further is recorded here or known about him from other sources. 
Visnu standing with conch and discus in his upper hands, gada in his 
lower left and Jotus-bud shown against his lower right which indicates 
abhaya, occupies the upper panel befitting his rank as the protector and 





' Arjunah Phalgunah Parthah Kiriti Svetavihanoh | 
Bibhatsur-vijayab Kemah Savyasic] Dhananjoyah | 


the second member of the Hindu Trinity, Brahma (the first member) 
having occupied as observed already the corresponding upper panel on the 
northern face of the pillar. A boar shown near Visnu’s right leg with 
its snout turned away from Vishnu represents the Aswra Mika who mis- 
taking Arjuna’s penance as a Sura-Iritya' assumes the form of a boar and 
attacks Arjuna. The ingenuity of the sculptor is revealed by showing a 
swan in the Brahma panel, a bull in the Umiasahita (Siva) panel and a 
boar in the Visnu panel, the last serving more intentionally than accident- 
ally as a member in the story of Arjuna depicted on the pillar. Incident- 
ally the boar recalls the Varaha-incarnation of Visnu as well and by its 
association with Visnu in the panel justifies its introduction in this though 
strange manner. According to Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri the repre- 
sentation of Visnu and the boar together in one panel was due perhaps to 
Visnu’s desire to make an end of the terrible giant Mukasura by inciting 
him to disturb Arjuna’s penance.” But the Mahabharata and Bhiarayti's 
and other known versions of the story of Arjuna do not bear it out. The 
inscription on the pillar brings Visnu in the picture only to the extent of 
rendering assistance to Arjuna who began to do penance and worship 
Mahendra. The inscription does not say that Visnu incited Mika into 
action against Arjuna. The boar turned away from Visnu and shown in 
the receded back ground of the panel is perhaps to link it with the panel 
below, for who is it that we find in the lower panel than Arjuna cross- 
legged and in action, holding his gandiva in his right hand and drawing the 
arrow with his left hand, the left-hander (Savyasaci) that he was! Pre- 
sumably it was aimed at the boar shown in the panel above, though the 
angle of aim and reach is slightly tilted, a factor which is further explained 
below (see page 85.). 


The story continues now on the western face of the pillar, which 1s 
divided into four vertical panels{ Pl. X-a). In the topmost panel 
is Siva with Uma in the particular form called Uma-Mahesvara or Uma- 
sahita, seated on a pedestal with the bull Nandi recumbent in front of it. 





' Bhiravi, 12th sarga, v. 86, 
24. 5. I., A. R., 1915-16, p. of. 
* Line 5—“Visnusahiyyato tapasa Makendram=éridhya", 


Siva has four hands but the emblems are not clear, though one can make out 
the abhaya-hasta in the lower right. Uma with her right hand -encir- 
cling Siva and with a lotus-bud in her left hand is seated beside Siva in her 
characteristic pose of lalita, According to the Mahabharata, the 
sages of the forest, reported to Siva that Arjuna was doing penance too hot. 
for them to bear and sought his help. Siva assured them, and accompanied 
by Uma and his ganas, all disguised as hunters, reached the place where 
‘Arjuna, though in penance, was actively contemplating how to engage the 
boar. Thus Uma-sahita (in the upper panel) is depicted here as concerned 
with the penance of Arjuna, and as deciding to go out to test Arjuna’s skill, 
dressed as a Kirata.' In the panel immediately below, Siva and Uma are 
shown standing attired as Kiratas (Kirdta-vesa). The apron of leaves on 
Siva’s waist can be noted. A big bow rests on his left hand. The lowest 
panel on the western face is in two vertical sections. Though their interpre- 
tation is somewhat confusing at the outset, the continuity of the story and 
the events that followed are achieved by putting the lowest subsection first, 
then the upper subsection and then the lowest panel occurring on the eastern 
face of the pillar. | 
The boar (the kill), dead, is shown in the lowest sub-section. As we know, 
the duel between Arjuna and Siva followed the shooting of the boar. The 
arrows that Arjuna let out vanquished Siva’s followers (the ganas) who in 
their fright did not behold Siva and ran away and had to be subsequently 
heartened by Skanda’s encouragement and Siva’s laughter of assurance.’ 
The four seated figures, one behind the other, and the one at the extreme 
right end being supported by another figure behind, represent the Kirata- 
gena (the ganas disguised as kirdtas) in the plight of dejection, fear and 
confusion. The sub-panel above shows the last stage of the duel when Arjuna 
-s thrown down and the Kiréata is pressing the breath out to vanquish him, 
a trick common in wrestling. According to the Mahabharata, the two 
wrestled till such time as Arjuna fell unconscious, bleeding and bruised.’ 


The story is continued in the bottom panel of the eastern face of the 





| Mahabharata, Vana parva, XX XIX, vv. 1-6. 
? Bhairavi, 1th sarga, vv. 1, 2, 7, 20, 90. 
° Mahabharata, Vana parca, XXXIEX, vv, 5-68, 
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pillar. Deprived of all his weapons and vanquished in wrestling, Arjuna 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. It struck him that his foe was no mortal and 
he immediately sprang up and making a clay altar (sthandila) and invoking 
Siva in it he worshipped it with flowers.’ The Mahabharata also refers to 
it as a clay image of the wielder of Pinaka, Siva. In the sculpture Arjuna is 
seated in the left corner of the panel with the right hand doing stava or 
scattering flowers (as in arcan@) on the phallic form of Siva shown in a deep- 
cut niche in front below. The term Sthandila has evidently led the sculptor 
to carve out the linga-form of Pindka-pani. To his surprise and 
joy his (Arjuna’s) flowers moved to the head of the Kirata. Arjuna 
forthwith knelt at the feet of Siva (Kiratamirti) who gave Arjuna godly eyes 
(divyacaksus) with which he beheld “that great effulgent deity, the great 
god, the dweller of the mountain, the weilder of the Pinaka with his wife”. 
Siva and Uma stand before the kneeling and worshipping Arjuna, who is 
shown in the panel just as an ascetic to indicate his transformation from the 
warring Vijayi into the penitent and mendicant worshipper of Siva begging 
the Great god’s pardon for Sivaparidha. Siva, to whose left stands Uma. 
holds aloft with his right hand something looking like his trident or most 
probably the Pagupatastra, his gift to Arjuna. Uma's karanda-makuta on 
her head in contrast to the simple hair-knot shown on her head as a huntress 
(on the western face of the pillar) brings out her present goddess-aspect. 
She is no longer the huntress but Siva’s consort, the form in which Arjuna 
had divine darsana of Pinakapani. 

There are two other vertical panels above this which afford interesting 
study. The topmost shows Siva in his phallic form (linga). Being on a line 
with the corresponding panels on the other sides of the pillar containing the 
Trimirti, it seems to suggest by its content (liiga) the culmination of the 
Kiratarjuniya episode and the resultant beatitude of siva-saksatkara and 
glory. The panel below shows a figure with drawn bow and fixed arrow 
and with his legs akimbo as in action. The bent bow is held by his left while 
with his right he is fitting the arrow. The occurrence of this warring archer 
on the eastern face of the pillar, on a line with the panel on the southern or 
adjoining face of the pillar showing the left-hander (Savyasaci) Arjuna in 
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the same pose, however with the difference that he is fixing the arrow with his 
ieft, make the purpose of the sculptor clear. The two archers (Kirata and 
Arjuna) are arranged opposite to each other and by their tilted angle of 
shooting suggest that the boar in the panel of Visnu is their target which 
eventually became their “bone of contention”. As south follows east in a 
four-sided and cardinally arranged pillar, we see that the boar was not only 
their aim but also that it was a sure shot for Siva, being more clearly in the 
range of his arrow than in that of Arjuna. As we know, the boar was killed 
by Siva’s arrow, a sore point with Arjuna, who accused the Kirata of having 
deprived him of his quarry. 

The details of the story depicted on this pillar of the 9th century A.D. 
are, as we saw, explained both by the Mahabharata and Bharavi's versions 
of the episode, The advent of the Guhyaka (Yaksa) and the defeat of the 
ganas bring it nearer to the version of Bharavi. The sculptor has drawn 
freely from the Mahabharata but judiciously from Bharavi—a point which 
stands for the popularity of the epie as an epic in the minds of the public, 
as is the case even today, in spite of other poetic or dramatic versions of the 
tale. The admission of a few details from his (Bharavi'’s) version in the 
carving proves however that he was not forgotten in the 9th century A.D. 
in the Telugu land. 


Srisailam 


On a line straight west of Vijayawada, right in the centre of South India 
as it were, lies Srigailam, a great religious centre sacred to Siva, in the In- 
accessible forests of the Nallamalai hills of the Kurnool district of the Andhra- 
deéa. It is 73 miles north of Nandyal Railway Station of the Southern Rly. 
The temple of Siva, locally called Mallikarjuna, appears to have received 
additions and improvements, when the kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty 
were reigning. Inscriptions in the temple range from the 14th cent, A.D. 
to the 17th cent. A.D. Records of the Kakatiya king Prataparudra of the 
14th century, of the Vijayanagara Harihara IT (1405 A.D.), Praudhadeva 
Raya, Narasimha Raya, Krishna-leva Raya, Chandragekhara Raya who as 
Krishnadeva Riaya’s subordinate was governing the Srisaila-Rajya and 
Ramadeva IV of Karnata dynasty (17th cent. A.D.) are found in the temple 
walls which do not take us further back than the 14th century A.D. But the 
place (Srifailam) was celebrated as a place of pilgrimage from very early 
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times for the following reasons:—(1) the name of the place occurs in the 
Mahabharata, (2) the sthalamahatmya of the place refers to a princess 
called Candravati, daughter of a Gupta king called Candragupta, who 
offered daily a garland of jasmine flowers (mallila@) to the god on Srisailam 
hill and eventually married him, (note how local legend connects Srisailam 
with a princess of the Gupta family). (8) Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy (1st or 2nd cent. A.D.) is stated 
to have resided in a monastery in Sriparvata (Srisailam) and died there. 
(4) The Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian (899-414 A.D.) and Yuan Chwang (600-654 
A.D.) refer to Sriparvata in their itineraries. (5) Maytravarman (6th cent 
A. D.) of the Kadamba dynasty claims to have “occupied the inaccessible 
forest stretching to the gates of Srigailam”. (6) The Tamil Devaram (7th- 
8th centuries A.D.) commemorates Srisailam. (7) In the 12th century, a sub- 
ordinate of the ruling Hoysala king fetched linga-stones from the bed of the 
Patalaganga river at Srisailam to instal them in temples built in memory of 
his parents. Thus the Mallikarjuna temple appears to have been one of 
the oldest strongholds of Saivism in Southern India. But what interests us 
most is that god Mallikarjuna is worshipped by the local hunters, the Chen- 
chus, as one of their own clan under the name Chenchu Mallayya. Accord- 
ing to a Chenchu legend Siva came to Srigailam as a hunter in hot chase of 
a wild animal which was also the object (game) of a Chenchu woman, and the 
animal was killed by both, a moot point of altercation between them that fol- 
lowed the kill. From disctixaion the two fell in love with each other, got them- 
selves married and from thence the woman was a never failing companion of 
Siva in his hunts. This legend is borne out by an interesting bas-relief on 
the courtyard wall (prakara) of the temple itself‘ in which a tiger is being 
killed by Siva with a thrust of his trident and by a forest-woman dressed 
only ina girdle of leaves, with arrows, while four dogs assist them. 
Mr. A. H. Longhurst rightly calls the woman Parvati. The local forest 
clan claiming Siva’s wife as a Chenchu-bride, their freedom to enter even the 
sanctum of the temple, their services in the temple during festivals, and above 
all the highly catholic form of worship prevailing in Srisailam, vouch for the 
temple the highest place of public attraction and affection. To us, in our 
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hunt for Arjuna and the Kiraéta, the Chenchu Mallayya of SriSailam is of 
sufficient interest. The local hunters (Chenchus) take the leading part in 
the processions of the temple, including the Sivardtri festivities. The Chen- 
chus are thus the self-appointed guardians of the temple. They are the only 
inhabitants of the forest area in which Srisailam 1s situated. Also they 
claim to have defended the temple in the past against an attack by Rohillas. 
The hunters that the Chenchus are, they recall by their worship the special 
form of Siva, the Kirdtaméirti. In the Mahabharata, Uma (Parvati) 
is said to have accompanied her hunter-lord, in the attire of a huntress. It 
was so when they came to Arjuna, and the sculpture from Bhuvanesvar 
diseussed above (pages 23-24) shows them together in all the phases of the 
“Arjuna-Kirata duel”, In the relief on the wall of the Srisailam temple 
discussed above' we have probably only the Kirdta-aspect of Siva and Urna, 
which receives due emphasis by its Chenchu-bride and Chenchu-devotees- 
association and environment. A similar representation can be noticed in 
Sankaridrug near Salem in the Tamil district further South. 

The relief under description is only one among a large number of bas- 
reliefs that adorn the outer side of the courtyard walls (prakdras) of the 
temple. These prakara walls are over 20 feet high and the scenes portrayed 
on them are so varied and so many that a volume alone will do justice to 
them. The South and the East walls contain the most interesting scenes 
relating to Siva’s lilas and as Longhurst observes they are to the student of 
Saivite Iconography a “veritable museum and library rolled into one”. 
Siva as Bhiksadtana, as a bridegroom (Kalyanasundara), as Nataraja, as 
Gajasamharamirti, as Kalarimirti, as Sankara (an aspect of Sirya) and as 
Kiratarjuna-mirti deserve special mention. As we are concerned with the 
last we shall pursue its representation in some detail. 

The story of Arjuna’s penance occurs in one long panel. The 
sculptor has drawn mainly from the Mahabharata version and has made full 
use of the Chenchu-bride association. Uma is shown attired in 4 girdle of 
leaves only as also in another panel where a tiger is killed by Siva with his 
trident and the Chenchu-bride by her arrows‘; In both the panels Uma is 
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like a young huntress with bow and arrows in her hands and leaf-serolls 
(patra-leundalas) in her ears. She is obviously the local huntress-consort 
of Siva, now in the service of her hunter-husband, the Kirata in the latter’s 
mission with Arjuna. We found her so at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa and Vija- 
yawada. The plastic rendering is in three phases without any effort to 
divide them. On the extreme left Siva dressed like his wife only with a girdle 
of leaves, is shooting at the boar, while Uma as a wild huntress with a bow 
in her left hand stands behind him. Next we move to right where we behold 
the hand-to-hand-fight or wrestling between Arjuna and Siva, Arjuna’s 
defeat and Siva laying Arjuna prostrate and going over or rolling over his 
body when the wrestling bout terminates. The huntress stands looking 
on with her right hand raised as though she is exclaiming “enough, enough! 
stop”. Her scroll-kuwndalas, girdle of leaves and hair arranged fan-wise are 
noteworthy. 

Now we move further right where the vanquished Arjuna 1s 
shown twice, first as prostrating himself ois in a ynagincaresii before Siva 
and Uma both seated on the bull Nandi, and next as himself and 
standing before the benevolent god and goddess begging for pardon (Siva- 
parddha). Siva and Uma sit astride, Uma behind Siva, on the bull and 
indicate the happy end of the story, when Arjuna obtained the Pasupatastra. 
We do not meet the four-handed form of Siva in this panel. The bull, 
Nandi, with several rows of jingling bells (kinkini) recalls a feature popular 
in Vijayanagara art. The paneling and style of the sculptures on the high 
courtyard walls (prakaras) bring to our mind the Hazara Rama temple in 
Vijayanagara (Hampi ruins) in the Bellary district as a parallel.’ The 
famous Vijayanagara king Krishnadeva Raya visited the Srifailam temple 
about 1514 A.D. and made many endowments to the temple. In the same 
year he built in his capital the Hazara Rama temple. The remarkable 
similarity between the walls of the two temples and their sculptures 
suggest a similar date for both. Perhaps the same sculptors worked at 
both places. Mr. Longhurst suggests that probably Krishnadeva Raya 
deputed some of his own sculptors from Vijayanagara to decorate the 
Srisailam walls in the style of the Hazara Rama temple wall.’. The work 
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at Sriéailam occupied several years and was never completed and that was 
the reason perhaps why there is no inscription at Srisailam to give us the 
name of the king or author of the decorations on the Srisailar walls. But 
the style of workmanship and the striking resemblance between the 
Hazara Rama and Srifailam temple wall decorations indicate the same date 
for both, viz, the first half of the 16th century A.D., when Krishnadeva 
Raya (1510-1529 A.D.) was reigning over a big kingdom with Vijayanagara 
(modern Hampi ruins) as his capital. 


Yaganti 

Seventy miles south-west of Srisailam and eight miles west of Bangana- 
palli town is Yaganti. The local temple dedicated to Siva as Ardhanarisvara 
has an interesting stone-built tank with a mandapa all round. Along the inner 
frieze of this tank are sculptured panels with scenes drawn from the [ilas of 
Siva including the Kiratarjuniya. Like Srisailam, this temple acquires 
importance on the Sivaratri night when it becomes the seat of a grand 
festival. There are in the temple Telugu inscriptions of the 14th and 15th 
centuries A.D., while its main Gopura is in the characteristic Vijayanagara 
style of the 15th century A.D. 

The frieze which contains the Kiraétarjuniya scenes is broken at the 
beginning. Proceeding from proper right to left, we find that the 
frieze depicts the wild boar moving towards Arjuna as in attacking. 
Arjuna stands in front of it with drawn bow and arrow and as having 
moved out of an elevated place on the top of the hill where he was presum- 
ably doing penance beside a tree. His unbraided locks of hair as in flowing 
jatés, mark him out as the tapasvi Arjuna (pl....... ...a). Behind the attack- 
ing boar can be seen a man standing (front view). Only his left hand holding 
a bow and left thigh can be made out, the rest being broken and missing. 
The front view coupled with the static attitude of the bow may perhaps 
suggest that the figure meant was of Arjuna in the earlier stage of his agita- 
tion when on seeing the boar, he wondered if he should move out of his 
place and kill it or refrain from using the arrow as he was in the midst of 
a penance. Proceeding to the left (proper) we can read in the carving the 
story from the time when Siva enters the arena as a hunter accompanied 
by Parvati as a huntress and his ganas also in hunters’ attire. 
There is no attempt made to divide the panels, the idea of division being 


suggested by turning the figures away from each other as at Bhuvaneévar. 
Siva is shown as marching first followed by two hunters with their kill 
suspended on sticks which they are carrying on their shoulders. Parvati 
is shown between Siva and the hunters, Siva is holding by the leash three 
hunting dogs which are springing. Siva and Parvati wear on their heads a 
tiara of feathers each. The hunters have secured their hair in top knots. 
While the bow hangs inactive on the right arm of Siva, Parvati holds a bow 
in her left hand and a thick arrow in her right hand. Proceeding left 
(proper), we note that Mikasura in the form of a wild boar is shown amidst 
the hunting dogs, while Siva and Parvati are shown as standing beside. 
The idea suggested is that the dogs held under the leash by Siva in the 
earlier scene are let loose and have approached the target, Mikasura in the 
present case. 


The story now continues in the middle of the frieze where Arjuna and 
Siva as Kirata are engaged in their wordy battle over the kill, namely, the 
boar. The boar which is dead is shown as lying turtle while 
the spiritof Muakasura with hands folded in worship is issuing out of 
the carcase, Siva and Parvati stand to the proper right of the dead boar. ~ 
Both hold bows in their left hands. Arjuna has extended his hand towards 
Siva as though in argument. The physical duel that followed the wordy 
battle is represented on the proper left where Arjuna and the hunter fight 
first with bow-sticks, and then when Arjuna lost his bow to Siva fight with 
hands and fists as in wrestling and boxing. Next we find the 
pair down onthe ground. We can make out in the sculpture Arjuna 
having fallen on his back and Siva pressing him down in the act of pressing 
his breath out and thereby vanquishing Arjuna, Parvati is standing beside 
the wrestlers keenly watching the scene. In her left hand she holds a bow 
while with her right hand she suggests varada or benevolence. The idea is 
that she is all out for her Lord (Siva) to release Arjuna and bless him. 
What followed is represented next on the proper left. Arjuna is * 
shown as beholding with divine eyes Siva and Parvati in their 
divine form. With the bow suspended on his right shoulder, with his hands 
folded in aijali and with meekness and devotion he beholds Siva and 
Parvati as seated on the bull vahana (vrsabhariidha), Siva is here in the 
act of blessing him, while his raised right hand suggests the award of the 
Pasupata-astra. The Mahabharata and other versions of the story of 
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Arjuna’s penance record that the other two members of the Trinity as well 
as the Lokapalas were also present on the occasion. They are shown in the 
seulpture behind Siva and Parvati, in the order of Visnu supported by 
Garuda, Brahma on his swan, Indra on his elephant and Agni ona ram. 
The other Lokapalas are missing as the part of the sculpture which showed 
them is broken. | 

The style of the carving and the details of the story are very much 
similar to what we find in the temple of Virabhadra at Lepaksi (see below, 
pp. 42-8) where the story of Arjuna’s penance is elaborately carved and 
painted. Lepaksi is LI6 miles south south-west of Yaganti. Like the 
Lepaksi carvings the frieze of Yaganti may date from the 16th century A.D. 





Lepaksi 

When the kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty were ruling ling in Hampi 
(14th-16th century A.D.), Lepaksi, nine miles from Hindupur in the Ananta- 
pur district was a great centre of pilgrimage. On a small rocky hillock called 
Kiirmaégaila stands the sacred shrine of Siva as Virabhadra which was deve- 
loped into a big temple by the untiring and pious zeal of a merchant-prince, 
Virapanna by name, the worthy son of one Nandilakkisetti of Penukonda. 
He and his brother Viranna Nayak were the makers of Lepaksi. 

Inscriptions of the time of the Vijayanagara king Acyutaraiya inseribed 
on the walls of this temple give us some particulars about the place. Three 
shrines are mentioned in them. The shrine of Siva faces that of Visnu 
while further up in the centre is the sanctum of Sri Virabhadra, the patron 
deity of the Nayak brothers. 


The most interesting and beautiful part of the temple is the large hall 
or natyamandapa in front of the shrine. This contains over sixty large 
sculptured stone pillars and a painted ceiling. The whole ceiling (including 
the stone beams and bracket-capitals supporting the roof) was originally 
painted. The natyamandapa is a chs rming piece of work with dancing 
figures, drummers and divine musicians carved on its pillars. An inner 
mandapa contains elegant carvings of Gajantakamirti, Tandavaganapati, 
Durga and two figures of “ideal man and woman” as conceived by the 
sculptor. 

The walls of the small sanctum of Virabhadra, the ceiling of the Visnu 
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or Raghunatha shrine and that of the part of the mandapa adjoining the 
Siva sanctuary are full of paintings which generally go unnoticed. Those 
on the ceiling of the Visnu shrine are interesting representations of the ten 
incarnations (avatars) of Visnu painted around a central panel of seated 
Visnu. 

For one who is more attracted by line and colour than by relief and 
volume there is nothing so interesting in this temple as the nityamandapa 
and the mukha-mandapa next to it. The painters of the Vijayanagara 
court who worked here had an excellent sense of form and pose. The lines 
have been drawn in sure and unswerving strokes. The portrait paintings 
of the donors Viripanna and his brother, with their retinue, are most 
important from the historical point of view. The colours used here are 
simple, the colour scheme being composed of red, blue, yellow, green, black 
and white. The different shades are laid on without any complex blending, 

The subjects painted or carved are drawn from the Epics, the Puranas 
and the Agamas. Such are for instance, “Arjuna marrying Draupadi”, 
“Arjuna’s penance”, “Arjuna obtaining Pasupatastra from Siva”, “Story of 
Sirala and Siruttonda-Nayanar”, “Siva coming out of his linga-form and 
saving Markandeya from Yama”, “Kalasarnhara-marti”, “Y oga-Daksini- 
mirii”, “Bhiksitana”, “Hari-Hara”, “Umasahi ita”, “Ardhanarisvara”, 
“Kalyanasundara or Siva’s marriage”, “Tripurantaka”, “Gangadhara”, 
“Nataraja”, “CandraSekhara”, “Parvati”, “Vatapatrasayin”, “Manu Cola 
giving justice to an aggrieved cow”, “Siva and Parvati playing chess”, 
“Laksminarayana”, “Rama and Sita”, “the Avatars of Visnu”, “the mer- 
chant Viripanna worshipping the god” and “Virabhadra”. 

As we are concerned with the story of Arjuna, let us examine the carv- 
ings and paintings in this temple which deal with it. The subject is carved 
in continuous panels on the plinth of the Mukhamandapa and reads from 
right to left (plate III), The temple being a great Saiva shrine, attracts 
large crowds during temple festivities. Consequently the walls had been 
receiving periodical colour and white-washing that had completely covered 
up the carved panels. After diligent scraping the writer was able to expose 
them generally and in particular six panels eompletely and satisfactorily 
which are reproduced here (plate II). 


The subject-matter of the carving is after Bharavi’s version mostly. It 
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begins at the right end of the western face of the wall of the Mulcha- 
mandapa and shows Sage Vyasa (Krsna-dvaipayana) visiting the Pandava 
brothers in their exile in Dvaita-vana. He is seated on a raised plat- 
form, and addressing Dharmaputra (i.e. Yudhistira) who is seated facing 
him on.the same platform. Bhima with his gad@ leaning on his left 
shoulder, Arjuna with his gandiva resting on his left shoulder, Nakula with 
bow like Arjuna’s and Sahadeva with his hands in afijalt stand in a row 
behind Dharmaputra and appear to listen with rapt attention to what 
Vyasa is narrating. Vyasa with his left hand bent and resting firmly on 
his thigh and with his right hand raised in tarjani appears to encourage or 
assure the Pandavas by some proposal. Bharavi tells us that Vyasa assured 
them that he had come specially to impart to them a spell (vidya) in the 
nature of Indra-mantra which will give them fulfilment of their desires’. 
To Arjuna, who beckoned by Ajatafatru to “go and do the needful”, 
approached Vyasa, the sage gave the mantra and the advice to perform 
tapas and please Indra on the Indrakila hill to which a Guhyaka (Yaksa) 
would lead him’. In the carving Dharmaputra is shown as engaged in the 
discussion with Vyasa, while the brothers are watching and listening with 
different reactions. Bhima, the foremost is all eagerness and all resent- 
ment at the way their brother Dharmaputra had let them down. It must 
be remembered that Bhima and Draupadi were actually subjecting Dhar- 
maputra to a volley of censures in Dvaitavana when sage Vyasa entered 
the scene for the purpose described above. Hence the pose of Bhima suits 
the context. Arjuna who stands behind Bhima is full of self control 
(vinaya). His hands are folded in afjali. The sculptor has done justice 
to Bharavi’s description of him as the “hope of AjataSatru” and the saviour 
of the Pandava prestige and glory. Both in the Mahabharata and 
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Bharavi’s work, Arjuna is noted for valour, prudence, fortitude and vimaya. 
Like Arjuna, the twins behind Arjuna (Nakula and Sahadeva) have their 
hands in afijali, and not having any independent role to play, take to 
vinaya leaving all activity to their illustrious brother Arjuna. Arjuna was 
distinguished among the brothers for vinaya and the other qualities noted 
above; hence his selection as the hero of the story. 


The next scene takes place on the left of Vyasa. The frieze 1s 
continuous but the story has been worked into it in convenient panels, 
the demarcations being suggested by turning away the figures occurring 
at the ends. The same was the case with the relief from the Svarnajvales- 
vara temple at Bhuvanegvar (see above, page 23). Arjuna who stands on 
the left takes leave of Dharmaputra who with his raised right hand is 
administering parting advice and precepts to his beloved Arjuna, “his 
hope”, and “the apple of his eye”." 


Equipped with bow, arrows, sword, and necessary armour (kavaca) 
Arjuna took leave of his brother and followed the Guhyaka to Indrakila on 
the Himalayas. Arjuna’s characteristic vinaya and abject devotion to 
Dharmaputra’s words are expressed by the pose of his hands which are folded 
in worship before his brother while his whole frame of body leans forward 
out of reverence for his brother. 

The story continues in the third panel where the panel-effect has been 
created by turning away the figures at the ends. Arrived at Indrakila hill, 
thanks to the Guhyaka guide, who in the frieze is not shown, Arjuna started 
severe austerities. In the sculpture we see him at the extreme right 
end marching intently. His gandiva rests on his left shoulder. In front 
of him is a shrine with a linga installed in it, which he is approaching. 
Next he is shown on the left—the linga-shrine occurs again— 
worshipping Siva (as linga) in the Ggamice way, viz, sodasopacdra, waving 
lights (dipa), burning incense (dhiipa) before the god and so on. His right 
hand waves an incense burner (dhiipa) before the linga ; his left hand holds 
an aksamalad. The bow rests on his left shoulder. Bhiaravi says that the 
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gandiwva never left him in his vrata till Siva deprived him of it at the end. 
A crown (/irita-makuta) and long garland give him dignity. The worship 
of Siva at this stage is not referred to by Bharavi or in the M ahabharata and 
the Bharata-campi. The introduction of the shrine and the worshipping 
Arjuna is perhaps to suggest that the place is Indrakila on Mount Himavat. 
And Kailasa, the abode of Siva, is, as we know on a part of Himavan. 
Arjuna who was advised by Vyasa to observe the life of munis (muntnam 
acaram) and devote himself to meditation (tapassamadhi), prayer and cere- 
monial purification is perhaps doing puja to the Siva-linga in the bona 
fide belief that such action eame under the purview of Vyasa’s advice, The 
seene is a sufficient proof of the sculptor’s ingenuity and in keeping with the 
spirit of a popular temple such as the Virabhadra temple has continued to 
be from the daysof the Vijayanagara kings (16th century A.D.). 


To the right of the shrine is the next panel in which Arjuna is depicted 
as engaged in a severe penance beside a tree (Pl. If-a). Standing on one 
leg (the right lea), with the left leg bent, his hands are raised aloft and 
arranged in a pose convenient to behold the blazing Sirya as in Siryop- 
asthana, With spreading matted locks, Arjuna’s representation follows 
Bharavi’s. This time the bow (gandiva) and quiver are shown not in associa- 
tion with him but beside him between the tree and Arjuna. His hair is 
shown as long flowing matted locks answering Bharavi’s description as 
“sbhiragmimali” and “udiritarunajatamsurh”. The long flowing locks 
reveal the decorative style of the Vijayanagara art, with which we are 
‘amiliar in our study of the images of dancing Siva or Nataraja. While 
Arjuna is engaged in penance in the manner described above, two celestial 
nymphs (sura-sundaris) are shown dancing on the left and trying to tempt 
him by their charms, The dress and ornamentation of these nymphs, inelud- 
ing a loose uttariya elegantly adjusted on the shoulder with due care to 
expose their breasts and their high kega-bandha (coiffure) of the dhammila 








1 Kiritarjuntyam, 12th sarga— | 
Parikirnam=udyatabhujasya bhuvanavivare durisadam | 
Jyotirupari diraso vitatath jngrhe nijanmuni=divaukasim pathah |'11|| 


variety (chignon) show them to be served in the best Vijayanagara style.’ 
The story is that Indra, being informed by Guhyakas of Arjuna’s penance, 
sent his nymphs to test his strength of mind (niyamasthiratéam). Being 
foiled by Arjuna’s indifference to them and their love attempts they returned 
to Indra to give him a report of their own defeat. 

Pleased as he was with their report, Indra goes to Arjuna disguised as 
an old muni (PI. IlI-b). This part of the story is described above (see 
page 13). In the next panel of the carving Arjuna is shown between two 
trees in the same pose of penance as we saw him in the previous panel. The 
flowing matted locks are here pronouncedly decorative as in Nataraja images 
of the Vijayanagara period. Besides armlets, wristlets, anklets and a waist- 
girdle, an uttariya tied round his waist is suggested by its end hanging low 
between Arjuna’s legs. His bow and quiver of arrows rest on the ground 
to his right and lean on the tree. What appear to be balls arranged like a 
hill below Arjuna’s legs may indicate that it is the hill, Indrakila, the scene 
of Arjuna’s penance. Or are they the fallen fruits, that Arjuna collected 
and partook, as the Mahabharata says, every third night in the first month 
of his penance, every 6th night in the second month, every 15th night in the 
third month and once only in the fourth month and so on? Bharavi tells 
us that the entire Indrakila hill was out to serve Arjuna, trees bending low 
to bring Arjuna’s reach their fruits.? Additional strength is rendered 
to the “fruit-theory” by the scene that we find portrayed on the left of 
Arjuna. The tree is shown again with Arjuna on the right and Indra dis- 
guised as the old muni on the left. The old muni is bent with age, has jatas 
secured in a big knot; he has a beard and carries a spread parasol in his right 
hand while with his left hand outstretched he is evidently giving Arjuna a 
big sermon on moksa, and an admonition for resorting to austerities even 
as a youth, yet clinging to weapons of war which he had taken care to keep 





‘Cf. Hazira Hama temple and King’s Sithasana in Guide to Hamp and Vijoyunoger, 104), 
figs. B & 14, 
* Bhairavi, Sorga 6, v. 39. 
* Bhairavi, 6th sorga, v. 34— 
Iteretarin=abhibhavena mrgiis=tam= pasate gurum =iviintasadah| 
Vinamanti cisyn taravah pracaye paravin satena bhavateva siagah || 
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by his side and which were definitely opposed to tapas.' Indra’s comments 
on Arjuna’s bow, sword, armour and quiver as incongruous to the spirit of 
penance are definitely suggested by their emphatic display in the carving 
beside Arjuna, Bharavi says that Arjuna was drawn to the old sage even 
at first sight, gave him Gtithya and apaciti and removing his fatigue reques- 
ted him to sit in vistara under the tree and then speak.’ The fruits displayed 
by the side of Arjuna no doubt figured in the paja (apaciti) and atithya 
(arghya, padya, Gcamaniya) with which he entertained the pseudo-muni. 
A kundika with a sthali placed on it shown between Indra and Arjuna 
denotes the dtithya, and the fruits the apaciti and the tree the vistara or 
urksdsana that the sage received at Arjuna’s hands. With his feet cleansed 
his fatigue (adhvasrama) removed by the fruits and the vistara, the sage 
was invited to speak. The ball-like objects on Arjuna’s right are too big 
for fruits and too small for a hill. If they stand for a hill then the verse of 
the pseudo-muni “viviktesmin nage bhityah plavite J anhukanyayal praty- 
asidati muktis-tvarh pura ma bhiir=udayudhah||” (11th sarge, verse 36) and 
Arjuna’s fitting reply “Vicchinna-bhravilayarh va viliye nagamdardhani!| 
Aradhya va Sahasraksarn ayaSah Salyam=uddhare||” (V. 79) may both be 
taken to refer to it. . 

Arjuna’s declaration to die on the hill-top or pull out (with Indra’s help) 
the arrow of disgrace from his heart pleased Indra, who forthwith revealed 
to his son (Arjuna) his real godly form’ and advised him to concentrate his 
penance on Pinaki (Siva) from that moment and seek fulfilment of his 
desires at the hands of Siva (Pl. T1I-b). We find this scene portrayed in the 
sculpture to the left of the figure of the old pseudo-muni. Indra appears in 
his divya-mirti, with four hands, the upper hands holding vajra and Sakti, 
the lower left hanging down and the lower right indicating to Arjuna abhaya 
or protection. The iconography of Indra credits him with Sakti and ankusa 
in his hands according to one text, and with vajra, ankusa and padma or 





' Bhairavi, 1th sorga, v. 10, 15, 16, 17, 86. 
2 Jhid. 11th serga— 
Atitheyim=athisidya sutidapacitirn Harih | 
Vitramya vistare niima vyAjahdreti bhirstim || 0 
* Bhairavi, lith sorga, V. 80—dviskptadivyamirtih. 
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nilotpala and aksamala and kamandalu according to other texts.’ While 
vajra is clear in his upper right hand, sakti in Indra’s upper left looks more 
like a sword, but with a blade too broad to be a sword. Sometimes Sakti 
in Subrahmanya’s hands is shown as in the present case. Indra’s lower right 
hand is in abhaya-mudra, while the lower left holds something probably a 
kamandalu or aksamala, Arjuna stands in front of Indra with his charac- 
teristic vinaya, folding his hands in worship (afjali) and listening carefully 
to Indra’s advice. The kiritamaleuta on head, long garland, bow on left 
shoulder and full garments, etc. depict him as the Pandava prince Arjuna 
in the short interval of his drama, between his penance to Indra and his 
more severe penance to Siva to follow. 





The panel continues on the north wall of the mukhamandapa. Owing 
to very thick overcoatings of white-wash and colour-wash that the wall had 
been receiving periodically I could not get good photographs but the details 
of carving as were sufficiently clear for identification, after necessary scrap- 
ing of white-wash and cleaning are recorded below :— 


The story proceeds from right to left. There is no division into panels, 
such division being suggested by turning away the figures occurring at the 
ends. First Arjuna is shown as continuing his penance, standing on one 
leg and in the same pose in which Indra found him. Next he is shown as 
engaged in an altercation with the Kirdta (Siva), while Mukasura in the 
form of a boar is shown standing behind the disputers. Arjuna was prepar- 
ing to shoot it when he was interrupted by the Kirata who forbade him to 
strike his game. The boar is obviously the game and the “bone of conten- 
tion” in the panel. 


The next phase of the story is detailed in the adjoining panel, where 
both Arjuna and Kirata, each with bow in hand, stand on either side of the 
dead boar turned turtle and with an arrow stuck to its body, as in the 
frieze from Svarnajvale$vara temple, Bhuvanesvar. Turning a deaf ear to 
the Kirata’s protest, Arjuna shot the boar and so did the Kirdta, and the 
boar rolled over dead. This gave rise to an altercation which brought on 
a personal combat. 


1'T. A, Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, pp. 618-520. 


When Arjuna had expended all his arrows on the Kiradta without any 
effect and eventually fought with the bow and lost his bow too to his foe, 
he took to his sword and the two fenced till Arjuna’s sword broke. In the 
next panel Arjuna and the Kirata are engaged in fighting with bows and 
Arjuna eventually lost his bow to his foe. Then Arjuna tore up rocks and bills 
to hurl at his foe, but they fell harmless at the Kirata’s feet. This so enraged 
Arjuna that he began to engage the Kirata in a hand-to-hand fight, which 
is the subject matter of the succeeding panel. Arjuna is shown as fallen 
and the Kirata is shown above or over him marking thereby the end of the 
wrestling, while Uma attired as a huntress, stands behind the combatants 
watching the feud. As in Srifailam she is stooping forward as though 
watching the back of the uppermost person of the pair. The temple priest 
Sri Ramachandra Ayyah explained to me that there is a local version of the 
story according to which the uppermost person is Arjuna, the person below 
him is the Kirata, Uma (Parvati) who stoops forward is only observing 
a mole which Arjuna was credited to have on his back and that Uma got a 
chance coveted but denied to others to see this mole on Arjuna’s back which 
was supposed to bring Arjuna victory (jaya). In the absence of textual 
authority, this version has to be abandoned and the person uppermost has 
to be identified as the Kirata even as we found him in the Srisailam panel 
(see above, page 88). According to the story Arjuna was vanquished. 
Uma’s watching from behind may just mean that either she is watching the 
result of wrestling, if Arjuna’s breath has been pressed out or not, or that 
she is calling a halt by telling her lord (the Kirata) “enough, please, stop”. 

In the next panel the celestials blow conches (gankha and dundubhi- 
dhvani) and announce the end of the combat and Arjuna’s temporary 
liscomfiture but spiritual victory. The daring audacity of Arjuna’s act in 
offering battle to Siva, and his determination and courage surprised the 
heavenly beings, the inhabitants of the etherial regions, the beasts of the 
forest and the birds of the sky who all flocked alike to witness the contest, 
which was terminated by the Kirata revealing himself as Siva and bestowing 
on Arjuna the boon he wanted, viz, the Pasupatastra. The panel with the 
gods blowing conches is followed by another and the last in the “Kirat- 
arjuna” series, in which Arjuna is given divyacaksus or divine eyes to behold 
the Kirata transformed into Siva and the huntress into Siva’s consort Uma. 

7 
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The god and goddess are seated on the bull-vahana (vrsabharidha), while 
Arjuna, now dressed as a prince and with his gandiva restored to him, is 
receiving from Siva paésupatastra. 


The next series of carvings on the Mukhamandapa relate to the story of 
the Saiva saint Siruttonda Nayanar (a contemporary of Tirujiana Sam- 
bandha) who in his earlier days served as a military officer under the Pallava 
king Narasirhhavarman I and took part in the battle of Vatapi in about 
A.D, 642. Yet another place in South India where both Siruttondar and 
Siva as Kiraétamirti figure the subject of carvings as in Lepaksi is 
Tiruccengattankudi, seven miles south-east of Nannilam Rly. Station, in 
Tanjore district’. 


Lepaksi, as remarked above, is one of the rare temples of the Vijaya- 
nagara period, where the same story is the theme of both carving and paint- 
ing. And the story of Arjuna is painted over 4 bays of the ceiling of the 
Natya-mandapa of the temple. Bay No. 1 which runs from east to west 
shows Arjuna marrying Draupadi. King Drupada, with his daughter on his 
lap is watching Arjuna shoot down a fish (target) kept above, not by direct 
aim but by observing its shadow in water below—an unrivalled performance 
in archery, which won him the hand of Draupadi. Krsna can be seen 
behind Arjuna as though he is encouraging him. Next Arjuna is shown 
beside Draupadi marrying her, while Krsna blesses the couple with uplifted 
which is a normal pose in blessing. The colours employed are black, 
yellow, brown, light blue and white. No more scene from Arjuna’s life is 
shown in Bay No, 1; the other scenes in this bay relate to Siva as Bhiksatana. 


The adjoining bays, Nos. 2 and 8, are full of paintings illustrating 
Vatapatrasayin or Mukunda as child lying on a banyan leaf, Siva as Vira- 
bhadra being worshipped by Viripanna and his brother Viranna in Bay 
No. 2, and Siva as Kalyanasundara marrying Parvati as Minaksi in Bay No. 8, 





‘For details see below, p. 05. 
Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconegraphy, p, 216 and Pl. LI, fig. 1, 
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The first half of Bay No. 4 shows the continuation of the marriage of 
Kalyana-sundara. Minaksi (Parvati), with four hands, is standing before 
Siva while Narada, Bhrngi, Trisiras and Tumburu are singing, Siva and 
Parvati are then seen seated on their bull-vahana (vrsabharidha) giving 
dargana to a sage who comes out of his seat of penance on a hill and pr 
trates before Siva and Parvati. The panels adjoining this, in 
this bay, contain scenes drawn from “Arjuna’s penance”. As such the sage 
prostrating may at first sight be taken to be Arjuna. But since he is issuing 
out of a pose of penance in which he was sitting cross-legged and as he is a 
sage without the bow and other warlike weapons, the person intended was 
not Arjuna but perhaps some sage to whom Siva as Kalyana-sundara appears 
and confers boons, 







Though the other half of Bay No. 4 contains scenes from “Arjuna’s 
penance”, they appear to begin only with the advent of Makasura. But the 
earlier events are painted on Bay No. 6, then on Bay 4 and then on Hay 
No. 5 in an intelligent order very much similar to that of the carvings in the 
Mukhamandapa studied above (see pages 42-50). 


Bay No. 6, where the immediate continuity of the story is perceptible, 1s 
now described. The story is in convenient panels. First we notice sage 
Krsna-Dvaipayana or Vyasa addressing the Pandavas and advising Dhar- 
maputra to send Arjuna to Indrakila for propitiating Indra by penance. 
Commissioned thus, Arjuna next takes leave of his brothers and departs. In 
the following panel he is shown as worshipping a Siva-linga in the same 
manner as we saw him in the carving of the same subject on the western wall 
of the Mukhamandapa (see above, page 44). Next we find him engaged in 
austerities (meditation, prayer, ceremonial purification) and penance. He is 
standing on one leg with his arms raised above. Being informed of his 
penance by a Guhyaka’, Indra sends his celestial nymphs to tempt Arjuna 
and to test his constancy and strength of mind’, Two panels are devoted to 


1 Bhairavi informs us that the forest-dwelling Gubyakas go to Indra ond inform him—aee Kirdt- 
drjuniye, 6th sarga, vv. 29, 80, 85. 
2 Bhairavi, 6th sarge, vv. 83, 80. 
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this event. In one a Guhyaka is informing Indra of Arjuna’s penance. In 
the other Indra’s nymphs are dancing before Arjuna who is engaged in 
penance, standing on one leg. The futility of the temptation efforts of his 
nymphs is duly reported to Indra by his Guhyaka, and thereupon Indra 
resolves to visit Arjuna. This forms the subject matter of the succeeding 
panel. Though according to Bharavi no Guhyaka goes to Indra to report 
the defeat of the nymphs but only the nymphs themselves accompanied by 
Gandharvas’, we can justify the introduction of the Guhyaka, firstly because 
Indra was informed by Guhyakas only of Arjuna’s doing penance which 
made him send the nymphs, and secondly by Bharavi’s admission that the 
defeat of the nymphs was reported to Indra by Gandharvas also. Guhyakas 
are Yaksas, while Gandharvas’ are celestial musicians. The painter perhaps 
felt Justified in showing a Yaksa‘* in the place of the Gandharva as to him 
both were demi-gods or secondary gods, at any rate distinct from the terres- 
trials. Also his fancy for the anahorvs instead of for a Yaksa can be 
appreciated when we find the epics and relevant literature recording how 
celestial nymphs out to tempt munis and penitents under Indra’s orders 
utilised often the services of Gandharvas' who were the musicians of the 
celestial world. In this connection it is worth recalling how Urvadi utilised 
the services of the Gandharva-chief Citrasena when Indra commissioned her 
to wait on Arjuna and please him, when the latter was on a visit to Indra at 
Indra’s bidding, after obtaining the Pasupatastra”. Or the sage-like person 
standing before Indra may be Narada, who is one of the celestial musicians. 


In the following panel of Bay No. 6 Indra being apprised of the defeat 
of his nymphs by a Gandharva (is he Narada?) appears before Arjun 
in his godly form and Arjuna, receives him with all the respect he bore him 
and prostrates before him (namaskaroti). In the painting one can notice the 
painter's tendency to hurry through the details and present only the main 
events. Thus Indra’s appearance first as an old muni does not occur in the 


'Ghiravi, 10th sorga, v. 63— 
Sogandharva dhiima Tridadavanitah svath pratiyayuh|| 
*T. N. Ramachandran, Archaeological discoveries along Moinamati and Lalmai Ronges, p. 222 
(Bh. C. Law Volume, Part I.) 


® Mohabhiroata, Indralokagamana parca, XLII. 
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painting though it occurred in the carving on the Mukhamandapa. The 
painter is evidently out to show the later episodes such as Arjuna’s combat 
with Siva as Kirdta in some detail as we shall see presently. For bay 6 
closes with one more scene in which, acting on Indra’s advice Arjuna goes 
back to his penance, this time to be more severe than before and addressed 
to Pinaki (Siva). He is shown again in his characteristic penitent pose of 
standing on one leg, hands upraised while his gandiva rests by his side. 


We have now to go back to the second half of Bay No. 4 for the conti- 
nuity of the story. To the proper right of a sage seated in penance on a hill, 
who can readily be taken for Arjuna had it not been for his crosslegged seated 
pose, is a long panel of painting in a good state of preservation and with all 
colours present (Plate IV). The story is after the Mahabhdrata version. 
In the centre, on a mountain top, meant to be Kailisa sits Siva as a hunter 
with Uma as a huntress seated on his lap (P].IV-a). Uma's right hand holds 
an arrow and encircles the back of Siva as in embrace, while her leit hand 
holds a bow. Feathers are tucked to their heads fan-wise as hunters are 
wont to decorate themselves, Siva is in black colour except for his fore- 
head (lalata) which is white suggesting that it is smeared with the sacred 
ash (bhasma). And Uma is white. Both wear on their person beads in 
profusion and white chowries in the shape of necklaces, armlets and wrist- 
lets. Both are represented as looking down on the world from their snow- 
clad abode. Following the direction of their eyes we come upon a scene of 
snimation on the left where an infuriated boar of exaggerated size, black 
and with side tusks (damstra) is leaping over rocks and advancing rapidly 
while affrighted animals such as spotted deer, jackals, pigs etc., are scattered 
helter-skelter in the forest marking the resultant pandemonium. Six sages 
with black beards are shown running away to escape the onslaught of the 
boar (Pl. IV-b). Two of the sages have dropped down in their flight, while 
two others including one nearmost to the boar are attempting to ward off 
or scare away the advancing boar by raising their arms. Behind the boar, 
or to speak correctly, between the boar and Mt. Kailisa on which Siva and 
Uma are seated observing, is a party of four Kirdtas with bows and arrows 
pursuing the boar (Maka). One of them (the front one) wears a girdle of 
leaves and is actually engaged in shooting the boar with an arrow adjusted 
in his drawn bow. He is of dimunitive size when compared to the other 
three of his party, the idea suggested being one of distance. The small 
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figure is very far away from the other three, who are near to the spectator, 
just advancing, while their bows are at rest in their left hands. The differ- 
ence in their dress may be noted. Each of the four wears a coronet of 
feathers on the head. The bigger three wear regular under-garments with 
upper-garments fastened on them, while the small man (rendered small by 
distance) wears only a girdle of leaves. All the four wear shoes presumably 
of leather, being Kiratas, and this feature distinguishes them from the 
fleeing group of sages on the extreme left who are bare-footed. A fallen 
deer with a fox behind it, a parrot and a cobra can also be made out in that 
part of the painting wherein figures the advancing boar. 


Coming back to Siva and Uma in Kailasa we find that they are shown 
thrice as pairs, First they are seated on Mt. Kailisa in the manner 
described above. Next they stand behind on Mt. Kailasa itself (Pl. TV-a), 
both with bows, Siva being black and Uma white, and Uma pointing with 
her outstretched hand evidently at the scene below Mt. Kailasa, viz., the 
advance of Mikasura as a boar. That her object of indication is Mikasura 
is proved by the figure of a little man, evidently a boy, sitting on the top 
of an adjoining iree and pointing with his right hand at the advancing 
Mukasura. The boy’s hair is arranged in an elegant top-knot (kega- 
bandha) and he is dressed with white shorts and black uttariya fastened 
to his waist, while ornaments including anklets (niipuras) are in evidence. 
Is he Kumara, the Senanih who with the agility of a boy climbs a tree nearby 
and points to his parents the scenes below or perhaps in the world below 
including the advancing demon Mika in the shape of a boar’, That 
Kumara or Senanih finds a good share in this story is emphasised by 
Bharavi who in the 15th sarga introduces him as exhorting the Ganas that 
donning the attires of Kiratas followed Siva but took to their heels as soon 
as the first arrows of Arjuna issued from his gandiva in the momentous 
“Arjuna-Kiréta combat”. He took them to task* for their weakness 
(klaibya) and goaded them back to Indrakila and to their chief, Siva, the 
Kirdta’, Kumara also occurs, (but still younger), in the representation of 





' Bhiravi, 15th sarge, v. 29, 
* Bhairavi, 15th sarga, v. 19. 
* Bbdravi, 15th sarge, ¥. 29. 
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Arjuna’s penance in the Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore, where Uma accom- 
panies Siva with Kumara as a child seated on her hip’. 


Siva and Uma as hunters are shown a third time on the extreme right 
end of the panel, where they are seen walking or marching (Pl. [V-b). 
Feathers tucked fan-like to their heads, girdle of leaves over shorts and 
leather shoes bring out their Kirata-attire prominently, while kundalas in 
the ears, many necklaces, armlets and wristlets bring out their dignity and 
superior status as Gods. A quiver, laden with arrows, rests on the right 
shoulder of Siva and a long bow is held in his left hand. Uma who stands 
behind him holds also a bow. Around her neck is a necklet containing the 
“tali” or jewel indicative of married life. A white tilaka on her forehead, 
patra-kundalas in her ears and long hdras and breast-band (kuca-bandha) 
can be noticed. Behind her stands another woman, exactly like Uma in 
dress, decorations and pose. But her size, which is smaller, indicates that 
she is probably one of the many merry female goblins that according to the 
Mahabharata followed Siva disguised as huntresses.. In front of Siva is a 
little figure with hair arranged in a top-knot (kesa-bandha) and right hand 
outstretched as in pointing. Perhaps it was meant to represent the boy 
Kumara who is evidently accompanying his parents. Being Senanih his 
function appears to have been to take charge of the Ganas and exhort them 
when the need arose as we saw above’. In front of Siva stands Mika as a 
boar, silent and inactive, facing Siva who with the first two fingers of his 
right hand appears to be speaking or addressing it. The wild eyes, the side- 
tusks (darhstra), and the deep black colour of the boar have received due 
emphasis at the hands of the painter. Why is the boar standing so silently 
before Siva (as Kirdta) and what is Siva indicating by the two fingers of his 
right hand? 


According to a less known version of the story not recorded in the Maha- 
Bharata or by Bharavi but noticed in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts‘ and by Monier 








' See below, page 104. 

2 Mahibhoirata, Vana porvoo, XXX, vv. 1-6. 
" Bhairavi, 15th sarge, vv. 19 and 29, 

“Part IV, p. 196, 
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Williams’ we learn that when Siva assumed the form of a Kirata, one of his 
accompanying attendants was transformed into a wild boar, and Arjuna 
preparing to shoot it was interrupted by the Kirata who forbade him to 
strike his game’. The attitude of the boar and the Kirata in the painting 
will then mean that Siva is instructing his attendant about the part assigned 
to him in the drama of “Arjuna’s penance”. Below the boar a part of the 
hill (Indrakila) is shown, while above the boar are three figures hovering 
in the sky. One of them wears a girdle of leaves and holds a stick in his 
right hand. He may be one of the ganas transformed into a Kirata or in 
all probability a Gandharva with a churning-stick. Of the other two whose 
heads are wrapped in turbans as wandering minstrels in South India are 
wont to wear, the rear one (in black colour) holds a long stick in his left 
hand and points with his right hand at some thing ahead or above. The 
object and his hand pose are explained by the other figure in front of him 
whose legs suggest that he is hovering or flying, whose left hand holds a 
lute (vind) and whose right hand suggests that he is singing. These two or 
three figures if we include the rearmost figure with the girdle of leaves, 
perhaps represent Gandharvas who are the divine minstrels. Gandharvas 
are described as celestial musicians who sing and dance and hold a lute or 
a churning stick or other musical instruments’. The stick that two of them 
hold may be a churning stick. As remarked at the beginning, this panel is 
excellent with all its colours fairly preserved. 


The story is continued in Bay No. 5. The sages whom we saw fleeing 
before the advancing boar are shown again in panel a of Bay No. 5 where 
approaching Arjuna in penance they warned him of the approaching 
Mikasura. Arjuna let fly a shaft from his bow at the advancing 
boar, and so did the disguised hunter (Siva) and the boar fell lifeless. In 
panel b, the Kirata and Arjuna with drawn bows, are ranged on either side 
of the boar, into whose body an arrow has been stuck. The occasion por- 
trayed obviously relates to the personal combat between the two archers 


1 Indian Epie Poetry, p. 108. 

2P, V. Jagadisn Iyer, South Indian Shrines, p. 174. 

® For details regarding Gandharvas see T. N. Ramachandran, Archaeological diseoveries along 
Moinamat: and Lilma Ranges, p. 223, foot-notea 1, 2, 3. [ 8. C. Low Volume, Part IT ], 
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that followed their altercation over their individual rights to shoot at the 
boar. Then the two are engaged in the first phase of the combat, viz., fight- 
ing with bows and arrows. Panel d in Bay No. 5 shows the two in hand-to- 
hand-fight. They fought with swords when Arjuna had spent all his 
arrows and was deprived of his bow. Soon Arjuna lost his sword too and 
a hand-to-hand wrestling followed. Panel e shows the two wrestling, Siva 
causing Arjuna to fall and rolling over him, while Uma stoops down to 
observe if Arjuna’s breath is out. She was noticed in a similar pose while 
examining the carvings on the Mukhamandapa (see above, page 49). The 
fifth and concluding panel of Bay No. 5 shows Arjuna prostrating before and 
praising Siva and Uma, who mounted on the bull Nandi (vrisabharidha) 


appeared before him and blessed him. We cannot make out such details 
as gift of Paéupatastra, etc., that may be expected. One cannot help 
remarking that the Lepaksi painter generally hurries or epitomises his 
themes when their end is drawing near. 


Pushpagiri 


Pushpagiri or “the hill of flowers”, on River Pennar is ten miles north- 
west of Cuddapah (Andhra State) in Southern Rly and is sacred to Visnu and 
Siva. There are eight temples here, of which a temple of Siva and another of 
Keéava Svami both enclosed in one court, are popularly called Pushpagiri 
temple’. Tradition assigns these temples to a Cola king who built them 
to avert the evil effects of a curse on him. The KeSava, or Cenna KeSava 
temple as it is popularly called, has on its gopuram many carvings. One of 
them representing the famous scene in which Krsna as Parthasarathi teach- 
ing the Gita to Arjuna’, and the other representing the gift of the Pasupat- . 
iistra (arrow) to Arjuna by Siva’, are interesting. 


In the latter carving Arjuna with his gindiva stands on 4 pedestal on 
the extreme left end. His right hand is outstretched to receive an arrow 


' Jngadisn Iyer, South Indian Shrines, fig. 180. 

: Tbid., fig. 182; H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images, fig. 81. 

3 Gopinath Rao, pl. Lil, fig. 2; Jagadisa Iyer, South Indian Shrines, fig. 161; H. Krishna 
Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, fig, 91, 
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(the pasupatastra) which Siva holds in his lower right hand and offers him. 
Siva is here four-handed, with axe and trident in his upper hands, arrow 
in his lower right and lower left resting on his waist (katyavalambita). 
Behind Siva or to speak correctly to Siva’s left stands Gauri. Her right 
hand holds a lotus-bud and her left hangs down like the tail of a cow 
(govala). The Kiratarjunamirti form represented at Pushpagiri is after 
the description of the God found in Silpa-4astras’. Between Arjuna and 
Siva is shown in miniature (as though of the background) the figure of a 
sage, The sage may either be Indra in the disguise of a sage, who tested 
his son and advised him to worship Siva (Pinaki), or he may be Vyasa 
(Krsnadvaipiyana) who appears first in the drama of Arjuna’s penance, 
even before Indra’s advent, and sends Arjuna to Indrakila hill on his 
mission of penance*, Both Arjuna and Uma stand on one level, which is 
slightly higher than that of Siva and the sage. Gopinatha Rao appro- 
priately describes the carving as Pasupatistradana-mirh. He says, how- 
ever, that it hails from Srigailam,. Srisailam is a mistake for Pushpagiri. 
Decorative features and workmanship recall the Vijayanagara style of the 
16th century A.D,.to which the carving may reasonably be assigned. 


Mahabalipuram 


Mahabalipuram, a seacoast village, 40 miles south of Madras, in the 
Chingleput District of the Madras State, is popularly known as the Seven 
Pagodas. Its correct name is Mamallapuram, so named after the Pallava 
king Narasirhhavarman I (640-674 A.D.) who bore the surname Mamalla or 
Mahamalla, It owes the name “Seven Pagodas” to English mariners to 
whom the temples and monuments were visible while sailing along the 


‘Sri Tatoantdhi: 
Catur=bhujath trinetramh ea jatimnakutasamyutam | 
Dhanur=bigayutam raktam krsnaparadusamyutam | 
Upavitasamiyuktatmh samabhangatanum kuru | 
Vame Gaurisamiyuktarh daksine tv=Arjunath sthitam || 
* See above, p. 4; Krishna Sastri takes the in miniature - : { thi 
See his South Indian Images of Gods eit aaa peace ra no caren halnaces 


coast. Other instances known are the Surya temple at Konarka and the 
Jagannatha temple at Piri on the Orissan coast, the former called “Black 
Pagoda” and the latter “White Pagoda”. The place was a naval base when 
the Pallava kings were ruling, with Kanci as their capital. Mahabali- 
puram is famous for its cut-in cave temples, monolithic, free-standing cut- 
out temples known as Rathas and rock-sculptures. The rock-sculptures are 
highly interesting. Some of them are large bas-reliefs in the open air with 
scenes carved on the natural face of a cliff or huge rock. Both Longhurst 
and Hultzsch wrote that being “different from anything of the kind found 
elsewhere in India” and also due to “the fact that a northern alphabet was 
employed along with a southern one’ in the few Pallava inscriptions dis- 
covered at Mahabalipuram, these rock sculptures were perhaps the works 
of artisans and architects recruited from the north of India*. A few of these 
rock sculptures are unfinished. This in itself is a ‘blessing in disguise’ for 
they explain the method of the early sculptors in excavating and carving 
them out. At first the face of the rock was given a vertical scarp or slope. 
Then the area required for the fagade was deeply marked out by lines both 
horizontal and vertical, which by virtue of intersection at regular intervals 
formed a number of cubes (maximum about 2’ square) arranged in rows. 
Sculptors will readily appreciate this method as it not only made the rock 
easier to work, but the lines also served as a rough guide to the proposed 
dimensions. The details of carving were then indicated in outline, The 
work of chipping, chiselling and cutting the rock followed till sufficient 
rock had been removed and scrapped to fix the outlined carving into a three- 
dimensional back-ground, in other words to bring the outline into relief. 

One such rock-sculpture represents “Arjuna’s penance” (PI. V). The carv- 
ing is “unique and unlike any other ancient monument in India” and a 
masterpiece rich in iconographic content. It has been described in detail in 
various works dealing with the place, the majority deseribing it as “Arjuna’s 





‘A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part I, p. & 
2 Tbid., p. 2, 
3 Tind., p., 40. 
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penance” while Prof. J. Ph. Vogel says that “there is nothing to indicate 
that the figure in penance in the carving represents Arjuna’. Frenc 
writers like Rodin, Goloubew and Jouveau Dubreuil and the great art-critic 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy are of opinion that the subject relates to 
“Bhagiratha’s penance” and that the whole represents the “Descent of the 
River Ganga (Gangavatarana)” Fergusson, the author of the Tree und 
Serpent Worship, and one of the very early writers on this subject was 
misled, by the loose figures of a Naga and Nagini fixed in the centre of a 
cleft or fissure, into believing that the whole scene related to Naga worship’, 
which is impossible as the Naga figures themselves have their hands folded 
in adoration (afijali) as though they are out to worship, than be worshipped. 
Mr. M. S. Venkataswami of Madras attempted to show that the scene re- 
presented a Jaina legend’ recorded in the life of the second Tirthan! a, 
Ajitanatha. The details of the legend are briefly as follows: —* 


“Sagara, the brother of Ajitanatha, went to the wilderness and 
performed penance. Natyamalaka, a divinity, appeared before him and 
granted his prayer which was for the possession of the nine riches. These 
riches were guarded by nine demigods and their retinue of demons. After 
their wanderings in the country, Sagara’s sons reached the Kailisa moun- 














'Desenptive and Historical Papers relating to the 7 Pagodas on the Coromandel coast, bay 
W. Chambers, J. Goldingham, B. G. Babington, G. W. Mahon, J. Broaddock, W. Taylor, W. Elliot, 
C. Gubbins—Edited by M. W. Carr, Madras, 1969; P. V. Jagndian Iver, South Indian Shrines (1922), 
Pp. 161, 173-5; Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. I, pp. 327-842; Fergusson and 
Burgess, The Cave temples of India, pp. 105-61; V. A. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
1980, plate 88; A. S. 1, 4. R. 1910-11, pp. 59-60—J. Ph. Vogel, JIconographical Notes on the Seyen 
Pagodas; A. Rea, Pallava Architecture: E. Wultech, The Pallava inscriptions of the Seven Pagodas (E.I., 
Vol X, pp. 1 ); A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, part I, pp. #—44; T. N. Ramachandran, The 
Royal Artist Mahendrevarman I, 1931, (J.0.R., Vol. VII), pp. 219-246, and S0a-090; §. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar in Indian Antiguery, 1917, December, 1925 and January-February 1929, 

7 AS1,, A.R., 1910-11, p. 59. 


* A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 108, figs. 196, 206 and 207; Rodin, 
A. Coomaraswamy and Goloubew, V, Sculptures Civaites (Ars, Asiatica, UI, Paris, 1921); G. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, La descente de la Ganga a Mohabalipuram, (ETUDES D'ORTENTALISME, a Ila memoire de 
Haymonde Linossier), pp. 299-297, 

*Cave temples, fig. 41 and History of Indian Architecture, vol. I, fig. 197. 

"See The Archaeological Society of South India, Madras, Proceedings No, 53, 147. 

* The story is nartated in the Sripuréga—[Jiva-sambodhana) and Trigagtisalikadpurugacantra, 
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tain and saw the temple of Rsabhadeva there. In order to protect the 
temple, they began to dig a moat. Dandaratna, a divine weapon, that they 
used for the excavation, was so effective that it touched the nether world and 
annoyed the Naga inhabitants. After the excavation, the flow of the 
Ganges was diverted to the moat and it resulted in the inundation of the 
Naga world. The king of the Nagas (Jvalanaprabha) became angry and 
rushed up to the spot and the fire of his wrath consumed the sons of Sagara” 


Mr. Venkataswami interprets the relief in the light of this legend as 
follows :— 


“In the upper half of the right side, the so-called Arjuna is Sagara 
standing before the divinity Natyamalaka. The eight pairs of male and 
female figures are the demigods guarding eight out of the nine riches. 
Kight goblins are also seen. The ninth of the riches is depicted on the left 
side. The figures of a deer and lion indicate the forest scene. On the left 
side the last of the nine riches, Sarvaratnam and the fourteen worldly 
possessions known as Jivaratnam and Ajivaratnam are indicated as pairs 
of divine beings. The temple in the lower half is that of Rsabhadeva of 
Kailasa. The story says that Bharata constructed the temple of Rsabha- 
deva at Kailasa and also set up before the shrine his own image. The seated 
Yogi in front of the temple is Bharata. Rsabhadeva is sculptured here in 
the form of Visnu who, according to the Bhagavata Purana, was born as 
Rsabhadeva. The cleft represents the moat dug by the sons of Sagara. 
The semi-human Naga and Nagini hastily coming from below are the Naga 
king Jvalanaprabha and his consort. .The three headless forms are perhaps 
designed deliberately to show that the sons of Sagara perished at the sight 
of the Naga king. The pot carried by a man in the lower half possibly 
indicates the collection and disposal of the bones of Sagara’s sons. Another 
man is holding what is called a cornucopia. But it is the divine weapon 
Dandaratna with.which the moat was dug. The Jain text compares the 
anger of the Naga king to that of a mad elephant and the sculptor appears 
to have taken the hint from this passage to chisel the noble group of 
elephants. 


Literary evidence has led historians to think that Pallava Mahendra- 
Varman I was originally a Jain and that he was later converted to Saivism 
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by Saint Appar. The sculpture perhaps belongs to the heyday of South 
Indian Jainism under Mahendra Varman.” 


Mr. Venkataswami’s interpretation in the light of the Jaina legend 
detailed above is itself based on Venkayya’s theory that the Tamil Saint 
Appar was first persecuted and subsequently patronised by a Pallava King 
and this Pallava was assumed to be Mahendravarman I’, who, according to 
Venkayya, persecuted Jainas “with the proverbial zeal of the new convert”, 
It is difficult to admit this view as proved by the writer elsewhere.’ 
Mahendravarman I, was an artist who shared not a bit of the “persecuting 
zeal of the new convert.” He was no convert and if he was indeed one, 
he was a convert to the Muses, poetry, literature, in short a convert to Art. 
The Jaina legend cited by Mr. Venkataswami cannot apply to the relief for 
the following reasons :— 


1. The figure taken to represent Natyamalaka with Candra above 
and ganas around answers strictly the iconographical conception 
of Siva. 


2. The figure doing penance strictly answers the description of 
Arjuna given in the concerned parvas of the Mahabharata and 
sargas in Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. 

8. The deer and lion indicate that it is a tapovana, the Badari-vana 
for the reasons given below (pages 69-71). 

4. Vidyadhara and Vyantara couples hovering in the sky are mistaken 
for the nine riches or nidhis. We have a very different descrip- 
tion of the nidhis according to Jaina texts’. 


5. Visnu within a shrine is mistaken for the first Jaina Tirthankara 
Rsabhadeva, whose iconography is different’. 





1 ASI., AR, 1906-07, p. 235; S.0., Vol. I, p. 29, verse 2. 
*T. N, Ramachandran, The Royal Artist, Mahendravarman I, pp. 826-200, 


+See Trilokasira, Noratiryak-lokddhikdra, waithia @2t, B22; T. N, Ramachandran, Tirwparuitikun- 
rom and its temples, p. 100, | 


*See T. N. Ramachandran, Tiruporuttikusram and tte temples, pp. 192-8, 





6. The emaciated figure beside the Visnu shrine is mists 


Bharata. 


7. The Nagas in the cleft are more than two to admit the view 


that the Naga Jvalanaprabha and his wife were alone meant. 


8. The headless figures are mistaken to stand for the idea that 


Sagara’s sons perished at the sight of the Naga King. The Naga’s 
fury or wrath cannot be supposed to have decapitated the 
figures. The fire of wrath consumes, it never beheads its 
victims. The circumstance of the loose Naga figures in the 
cleft having fallen sometime in the past from their original 
places and knocked down the heads of the figures in question 
and the tusks of the elephant on the opposite side of the cleft, 
which Mr. Longhurst has referred to in his memoir on Pallava 
Architecture, Part U, p. 41, is forgotten by Mr. Venkataswaml 
in his anxiety to apply the Jaina legend to the relief and 
make the Naga’s fury have an abnormal effect, viz., decapita- 
tion. 


9. The two persons on the water-edge, one fetching water in a pitcher 


and the other wringing a cloth after washing and squeezing 
the water out of it constitute a common scene near any water 
side or river bank. These two men have been mistaken to stand 
for one disposing of the bones of Sagara’s sons and the other 
for holding a divine weapon ealled Dandaratna with which 
Sagara’s sons dug a moat. It is impossible to make out the 
second figure as digging from what is held by the person 
referred to. 


10. And lastly Mr. Venkataswami’s explanation that the circumstance 


of the Jaina text comparing the anger of the Naga King to 
that of a mad elephant should have supplied the sculptor the 
inspiration to carve a number of elephants on the opposite 
bank of the river, takes one’s breath away. 


Yet another identification worth considering here, before we pursue 
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the Kiratarjuniya possibility, is that of Sri R, Srinivasa Raghava 
Ayyangar', according to whom Siva is standing beside a worshipper of Siva 
who is practising hatha-yoga, and holding a long staff with a lotus-like 
object at its end, a sort of gadd, is making an asseveration that between 
himself and Visnu, Visnu is the supreme deity, and that he is in fact indi- 
eating the figure of Visnu below who has consequently been shown in a 
shrine. According to him what most people call Arjuna(?) is just a wor- 
shipper of Siva, a representative of Saiva, Pasupata, Kapalika and 
Kalamukha tantras which were “all a deceit,” that all these tantras were 
“outside the time-honoured path of the Veda and taught by Siva, who axe 
(or red hot iron) in hand could proclaim to all the world that Visnu is the 
supreme deity’’ and that “Siva taught these in order to give effect to the 
curse of sage Gautama that those who set up to examine eternal truths 
may suffer in false belief’. The river, according to him, divides the scene 
into two parts, an upper devoted to Siva’s asseveration and declaration and 
a lower to depict Visnw and his worshippers. Other figures constitute the 
multitude of forms of life, from birds to Devas, from the lowest to the 
highest, assembled and eager to hear the words of Siva, their eagerness 
being manifest in their raising their hands to their ears and straining to 
hear the important declaration. Mr. Srinivasa Rarhava Ayyangar’s theory 
holds good in so far as the identification of Siva and Visnu is concerned 
with the multitude of life, from the lowest to the highest in attendance. 
Hts theory is based on a text called Paramatabhanga, a work of Nigamanta 
Maha DeSika who lived about 1268-1369 A. D." Our relief is earlier than 
the text by seven centuries. Mr. Ayyangar cites Pidmottara Purana as 
the basis of DeSika’s verse. But all that we find in the Padmottara Purana 
is that Siva narrates to Parvati that Visnu is a Paradevatad or Supreme 
Being’. The graphic asseveration that Siva is said to have made with a red- 
hot iron or axe in his hand to declare to the world that Visnu alone was the 
Supreme Deity, that Saiva tantras (Pasupata etc.) were all “a deceit” is 
found only in Paramatabhanga, clearly a work of the 14th century A.D. 

‘Indian Antiquary. Vol. LX, 1991, pp. 101-104, 

27nd, Ant. Vol. LX, p. 1. 

? Poramata-Bhonga, verse 41. 

4 Padmottara Purina, Ch. 72, vv. 97 and 128. 


and as such cannot apply here. Also Siva in the relief holds a trident 
instead of the red-hot iron or axe. The penitent “worshipper of Siva” 
suggests by the presence of Siva in front of him a devotee (such as Arjuna) 
deserving to reap from his god the result of his devotion and penance to 
him. He cannot be taken to be a solitary representative of the deceitful 
groups of followers of Saiva tantras (Kalamukha, Kapalika, Pasupata, etc.). 
The raised hand in the case of the flying figures of celestials and others 
would be the normal pose in the case of figures flying or moving and does 
in no way support Mr. Ayyangar’s contention that the pose indicates the 
eagerness of the figures and the consequent straining of their ears to listen 
to Siva’s asseveration. The pose may at best indicate vismaya or wonder 
or suggest that the figures are singing (stava), perhaps the praises of the 
God. 


It will be our endeavour to show that the scene portrayed is neither 
“Naga worship”, nor the Jaina version relating to the story of Sagara’s sons 
nor a declaration of Visnu’s supremacy by Siva (Visnu’s paradevata- 
paramarthya) nor the descent of Ganga as a result of Bhagiratha’s penance, 
but the “penance of Arjuna” on the top of the Indra-kila hill at the foot of 
which Ganga flowed’ and where Siva visits Arjuna and awards him Pasupat- 
astra. The Jaina version and the theory of Visnu’s paradevata- 
paramarthya have already been examined and disproved. As the details of 
the carving are after Bharavi’s version of the penance of Arjuna (Kirat- 
arjuniya), as we shall see presently, the carving acquires singular import- 
ance, as a master-work of art following a master classical poem of the 6th- 
7th century A.D. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy, the greatest exponent of the Ganga- 
vatarana theory describes the sculpture as follows :— 





“Here a great rock wall with a median fissure, has been covered on both 
sides with sculptured figures of deities, human beings, Nagas, and animals 
of all kinds, approaching or facing towards the fissure and for the most part 
with hands joined in adoration. Immediately to the left of the fissure is a 
small sculptured shrine (the Dravidian temple in its simplest form) con- 


=, _ = 


\ Bharavi, Kirdtarjuniya, 10th sarge, v. 12, 11th sarga, v. 84, 12th sarge, Vv. 54. 
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taining the standing figure of a four-armed deity, probably Siva; before 
this temple is bowed an emaciated yogi, who is also represented above with 
raised arms, (ardhva-bahu), practising tapas. The fissure is occupied by 
the Nagas who are beings associated with the waters; above, on either side 
are flying figures of gods, and below are the wild creatures of the forests, 
amongst which the monumental elephants may be specially mentioned. If 
any further evidence were needed to support the suggestion of Goloubew 
that the whole scene represents the Descent of the Ganges (Ganga- 
vatarana) it could be found in the figure of the ascetic cat standing erect as 
a tapasvi in irdhva-bahu pose, while trustful mice play at his feet; stories 
of false ascetic cats deluding innocent mice on the banks of the Ganges are 
to be found in the Hitopadesga, Mahabharata and elsewhere.” 


Mr. Coomaraswamy’s view is quoted above with a view to show how 
his arguments and points in favour of “Bhagiratha” and Descent of Ganga 
are equally, nay, even better, applicable to Arjuna, 

This bas-relief, §0°x 30° according to Prof. Végel* but nearly 100’ in 
length and 50’ in height according to other writers’, reveals a method of 
carving discussed above (page 59) and has for reasons unknown one fourth 
of its lower left end unfinished. The regions portrayed are terrestrial, 
nether, aerial, stellar and celestial. The terrestrial regions comprise a 
wooded hill with caves and dens for wild animals mostly lions, with roaming 
deer, chirruping birds, monkeys, rabbits, squirrels, turtles and hunters, 
wooded lowlands inhabited by gazelles, antelopes, rabbits, lizards, turtles, 
birds, peahen, peacocks, ducks and monkeys, a forest river flowing at the 
foot of the hill and winding its way through the low lands creating bogs and 
marshes (kaccha) appropriately inhabited by various animals, mice, cat and 
elephants. The river itself is located in a large vertical fissure which 
separates the two halves of the rock leaving the major or important scenes 
on the left half. To enforce the idea that it is a river the sculptor has taken 
pains to fill it with water-spirits such as Naga and Nagini figures and to 





‘A, K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonetian Art, p. 108; Mohaibhdrata, Udyoga, 
Clikadoutya, adiyaya 160, 

a AS. A.HL, 1910-11, PP: fo. 

7 Jagadisa Iyer, Sowth Indian Shrine, p. 161, 
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crowd its flanks with couples of Nagas and Naginis. Lest we should forget 
that Nagas are of the serpent or reptile class the sculptor has not forgotten 
to show at the bottom of the fissure a Naga in its reptile form emerging as 
from the nether region (Pl. V). The Naga couples (of male and female) on 
either flank or bank of the river suggest the nether region. Swans (two of 
them), peacocks (two) on the right side of the river and geese on the left 
high up, baboons with long tail similarly squatting in the same alignment 
on the opposite side, one of them grinning, and an elephant herd under the 
leadership of a huge tusker moving towards the river on the right bottom 
represent the associative scenes on a river side. Two elephants of proper 
proportions, the largest measuring 17’ by 14 and the smaller 11’ by 10’ with 
a number of cubs below them and behind following them help to bring out 
the urtist’s idea that the herd is passing through a bog (kaccha) or bank to 
reach the river. That elephants are fond of sporting in water is a well- 
known theme of poets and artists’. In front of the big elephant and at the 
water-edge stands a ‘penitent’ cat in ardhva-bahu pose like Arjuna, while 
trustful mice play at his feet (Pl. V). 


On the bank of the river, opposite to the elephants is another scene 
that may be expected on a river side. Four men, whose sacred thread 
(yajfiopavita) indicates their status as “twice-born” (dvijas) are engaged in 
their daily ablutions on the river bank. Two of them are engaged in 
Sandhya-vandana after having bathed in the river, one lowering his head 
and folding his hands in afijali and the other doing Siryopasthana by 
arranging his hands web-like so that he could behold Siirya through a slot 
formed out of the two hands. This will be familiar to Brahmanas who have 
to do so in their Madhyanhika. They are forbidden to eat without behold- 
ing the Sun (Aditya) thus every day. The third and the fourth men in 
this group appear to be important persons judging from their jatamakutas 
which are similar to the jat@makutas that Nara and Narayana in the 


iT. N. Ramachandran & Chhotelal Jain, Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves p. 10— 
Cj. Scene of elephants sporting in river in Lower cave facade, Rani Nar cave of the 2nd cen- 


tury, BC. 





Deogarh relief are associated with’. One of them carries a water-pitcher 
(ghata) on his left shoulder and with his right hand decorated with a 
wristlet (of beads) indicates vismaya or rapture as in stava or praise or 
prayer. Or is he suggesting to the party by the fingers pointing back that 
it is already late and that they must hurry up? His earlobes are distended 
and empty as in the Nara-Narayana relief from Deogarh suggesting that 
once they wore kundalas. His right wrist with a bracelet (the left wrist 
being without it) suggests that he is perhaps in the midst of a vrata, and the 
bracelet is a katkana*, Is he carrying water in the pot resting on his left 
shoulder, for abhiseka of the deity installed in a shrine behind? If so, the 
kankana in his right wrist appropriately suggests that he is engaged in the 
Puja of that God (@radhana). His upper cloth (uttariya) is arranged 
yaynopavita-like on his powerful chest. His under-garment is arranged in 
kaccha with the ends secured on the waist like a bow-knot. Over this is 
placed a girdle (mekhéla) to hold the kaccha in position. One cannot help 
noticing that the sculptor has given more decoration to this man than to 
the other three of the group. The fourth man who stands on his left is 
shown as very near the river fringe, possibly with his legs partly in the river 
itself, He has just finished his bath and before stepping up from the water 
is actually engaged in twisting his uttariya or upper cloth which is wet and 
wringing all the dripping water out of it—a familiar experience of all river- 
bathers. In the kght of this interpretation there is no basis or appropriate- 
ness for taking the object in his hands for a cornucopia as early writers have 
taken it to be’. A jatémakuta similar to that of the person with the pot 
can be seen on his head. He wears an under-garment in kaccha fashion 
though the folds and ends are not clearly marked. His chest is bare, as the 
uttariya that has to go on it yajfopavita-wise is the one which he is wring- 
ing by both hands. The four men near the water side engaged in their 
respective ablutions represent the normal life in India on a water-side. 





‘See T. N. Ramachandran, Fresh light on the Deogarh relief of Nara-Nardyana, plate I 
(1.H.Q., Vol, XXVIT, No. 8, pp. 101-8), 


* The Kavkana is tied to the right wrist of the performer at the commencement of a vraty, Pid, 
religious ceremony or marriage and released st its termination. 


*A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, part OT, p. 48 


Behind them is an elevated ground where a shrine with the figure of 
Visnu installed in it and four ascetics in front arrests our attention both by 
the quality of the carving, and by the subject matter chosen. Though a 
shrine of Visnu with ascetics engaged in different forms of tapas in front 
of it is as much a normal feature on a river bank in South India as persons 
engaged in ablutions or snakes swimming in the river or even elephants 
advancing to the water-side for a plunge, the juxtaposition of the ascetics 
and the shrine with the image of Visnu in it in a vertical line with the scene 
above, viz., Arjuna standing in penance (PI. V), is of great importance in 
our interpretation of the entire rock sculpture with the aid of Bharavi's 
descriptive verses of the Indrakila hill. The 12th sarga of Bharavi’s Kirat- 
drjuniyam contains the explanation. While Arjuna was engaged in his 
penance—standing on one leg with his arms raised over his head, subjecting 
himself to austerities, becoming emaciated thereby while his beard grew and 
his hair got shaggy and locked—the doubting sages of the forest went to Siva 
for protection from the heat of Arjuna’s tapas and for an explanation why 
a mortal man (prakrita) was doing penance. Siva gave them the explana- 
tion that Arjuna was no other than Nara come to the mortal world and that 
Nara and Narayana of Badari-vana were now born in the world, at Brahma’s 
request, as Arjuna and Acyuta (Krsna) to annihilate asuras.. The verses 
that contain the explanation run thus :— 


Badari=tapovananivasaniratam=avagata manyatha! 


Dhatur=udayanidhane jagatém Naramarisam=Adipurusasya 
garh gatam || 


Translation: 


“Know ye! This person (Arjuna) is none else than the arhsa (called 
Nara) come to the mortal world of the Adipurusa, God Visnu 
(Narayana), whose permanent abode is Badaritapovana and whose func- 
tions are creation and destruction.” 





i Bharavi, 12th serga, vv. 63, 85; Mahdibhirata, Vana, XL, vv. 1-7. 
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Ayarn=AcyutaS=ca vacanena sarasiruhajanmanah prajah| 
Patum=asuranidhanena vibhii bhuvam=abhyupetya 
manujesu tisthatah | 


“This person [viz., Arjuna who is none else than Nara] and (this) 
Acyuta, [i.c., Krsna] these two Supreme Beings (vibhi) are living now 
in the mortal world among mortals (manujas), at the request of 
Brahma, for protecting people from asuras”. 


Mallinatha, the commentator of Bharavi’s poem, while offering his com- 
ments on these two verses, gives due emphasis to the conclusions of the two 
verses, viz., that Arjuna should not be understood to be an ordinary man 
(manusyamatram md janita) and that Arjuna and Krsna were in reality 
Nara and Narayana (vastutastu siksat Nara-Narayana vetau Krsn- 
arjunau), 


This psychological moment has no doubt had its appeal to the sculptor 
who depicts the mortal Arjuna above as in penance and his then-associate 
in the mortal world Krsna below, both in a line (vertical), while Siva 
who announces this secret stands beside Arjuna (Pl. V) and with his lower 
left hand of seeming benevolence (varada) points at the scene below, 
obviously an insef-event meant for recapitulation or remembrance (or pre- 
view or retrospect as it is called in dramas),.' The inset-effect or the 
attempt to recall that Arjuna who was standing before them penitent 
was no less a person than the illustrious Nara of the Nara-Narayana exist- 
ence, Is ably achieved by demarcating the rock below Arjuna’s feet in a zig- 
zag line. That it is Krsna (the Acyuta of Bharavi) as Visnu in the shrine 
below is obvious. Krsna being enshrined in a shrine is appropriate as his 
Visnu-avata@ra was a well-known fact to all mortals of the Dvapara-yuga 
to which Arjuna belonged. Even the Pandavas including Arjuna and their 
mother Kunti recognised him as God Visnu and offered him prayers. But 
the aim of the sculptor is to show that while Acyuta’s (Krsna’s) greatness 
was known, Arjuna’s greatness was not likewise known to the world and 
nobody even suspected that he was Nara. One may wonder if Arjuna was 
aware of his own Nara-aspect. The image of Krsna in the shrine is as 


' Mohdbhdrata, Vana, Kairaita Parva, XL, vv, 1-7. 
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Visnu should be (Pl. V). It is not Siva as Coomaraswamy assumes." The 
image is standing in samabhanga. The upper right hand holds a cakra 
as in prayoga, the upper left a conch. The lower right hand indicates pro- 
tection (abhaya) and the lower left rests on the thigh (katyavalambita). 
A kiritamakuta on head, a yajnopavita of a single thick chord spread over 
the lower right hand and undergarment (pita@mbara) hanging down to the 
ankles help to rank it with the best Visnu images of Pallava times (7th 
century A.D.).° 

The representation of Arjuna and Krsna in a vertical line is not acci- 
dental, but intentional. The scuiptor who worked here appears to have 
been aware of the Nara-Narayana aspect of the two and of its representa- 
tion in contemporaneous or early sculpture. In particular he was perhaps 
aware of the famous Gupta relief of Nara-Narayana from Deogarh where 
the two brothers are represented in a horizontal line (PI. VI). Both are 
seated on pedestals at Deograh as according to the Mahabharata they did 
penance seated on pithas.’ As in Deogarh, Krsna here (who is Narayana) 
is four-handed while Arjuna (Nara of Deogarh) is two handed. At 
Deogarh both Nara and Narayana are seated, but Krsna is standing here 
as though in sympathy with his associate Arjuna (Nara) who is standing 
above and doing penance. A line drawn vertically in the sculpture 
through Arjuna and Krsna will cut through their centre (Pl. V) and this, 
more than any texts or explanatory verses, suggests the relationship between 
the two. 

The Mahabalipuram relief belongs to the Pallava period and _ the 
Deogarh relief to the Gupta period. The Gupta and Pallava periods 
comprise a golden age of Indian art when noble themes and great poems 
were requisitioned by great artists into their service, The Kuirat- 
arjuniya of Bharavi here and the “Nara-Narayana penance” of the Devt- 
Bhagavata at Deogarh are two of the many examples known to history. A 


tA. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art p. 108. 
Cf. Visou in Trimirti Cave—Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, part I, plate DX. 
° Santi, 4, 44; Vana, #7, 1; 80, 27. 
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brief account of the Deogarh relief in the light of the Devi-Bhagavata is 
necessary for a better understanding of the Nara-Naraiyana=Arjuna- 
Krsna equation of the Mahabalipuram relief :— 


“According to the relevant verses from the Vignudharmottara “Nara” 
should have two hands and “Narayana” four. A badari tree (the jujube) 
full of fruits and bloom should be shown between them. On the ground 
under the badari tree, they (Nara and Narayana) should be shown on a 
chariot of 8 wheels, each holding a rosary, wearing antelope-hide (krsna- 
jina), possessing self-restraint (dama), and with their matted locks of hair 
secured in a top-knot on the head.” 


The story of Nara and Narfyana’s penance on the Himalaya is graphi- 
eally described in the Mahabharata’ and in the Bhagavata Purana? The 
description of Badari-vana, of the two brothers Nara and Narayana, and of 
the forest scene including deer, lions, etc., as found in the Deogarh relief is 
after the Mahabharata version. Even the two separate pithas of Nara and 
Narayana are referred to in the Mahabharata’ and the flanking ascetics are 
also not omitted.* 

But there are more details in the relief which have to be explained. 
Besides there is a reference in the Visnudharmottara verse to a Hari and a 
Krsna in addition to a Nara and a Narayana. A satisfactory explanation 
of the Deograh relief is furnished by the Devi-Bhagavata, skandha IV, 
adhyayas 5-10. In particular adhyaya 6 in it is the most useful. The 
story as given there is summarised here— 

_ Brahma’s manasika-putra was Dharma, and Nara and Narayana were 
Dharma’s sons. Dharma married Daksa’s daughters and through them had 
sons named Hari, Krsna, Nara and Narayana. Hari and Krsna took to 
yogabhyasa while Nara and Narayana repaired to Gandhamadana in 
Praleyadri and performed a severe penance on Ganga-tira in Badarik- 





' Sinti, B44, 44; Vana, 47, 18; 00, 97. 

7 Skandha XI, adhpdya 4, vv. 6 ff. 

"Sinti Be, 4—Pithoyod-copevisian tau. 

“Vana, 00, S7—....-. namaryanti devam Narayanam prabhum || 
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sérama. Their penance continued for 1,000 years and Sakra was perturbed. 
He created several obstacles to their penance such as sending wild animal 

to strike terror, and Kama with Rati and Vasanta to enchant. Vasanta 
beautified nature and created trees such as Gmra, bakula, tilaka, kimeula, 
kadamba ete., in full bloom with a view to disturb their penance. Though 
their trance was broken they kept firm in their resolve of penance knowing 
that Sakra was at the bottom of the mischief. The wild animals sent to 
cause terror were foiled and subdued, so over-powering was the spiritual 
personality of Nara and Narayana. When two attempts of his, one through 
Vasanta and another through wild animals failed, the third and the last 
attempt of Indra was to send his celestial nymphs (apsarasas) such as 
Tilottama and Rambha to tempt them. These nymphs danced and sang 
before the brothers, who were not however taken in. And Narayana beat 
his thigh with his arm and created from out of his thigh a woman of 
superior beauty. Indra’s nymphs felt small in her presence and were dis- 
comfited, so overpowering was her beauty. Because she came out of 
Narayana’s dru (thigh) she was given the name Trvaéi.. Then Nara and 
Narayana told them (the celestial nymphs) to lead Urvasi to heaven 
(svarga) and to Maghavan (Indra) as gift from them to Indra and give her 
a due place of honour. 


In the Deogarh sculpture Urvasi is shown hovering in the sky (Pl. VJ), 
between Nara and Narayana and turning to her creator Narayana paying 
him reverence at the time of departing. She turns to Narayana in parti- 
cular because he is her creator, the more important of the brothers, and also 
because he had decreed her future home as follows:— 


Upayanam=iyam bala gacchat-vadya manohari! 
Datta=vabhyim Maghavatah prinanayo=rusambhaval| 
Being told that her future home will be with Indra for whose pleasure the 


brothers (Narayana and Nara) had given her as a gift, she takes leave of 
Narayana. The two separate pedestals of the brothers are the separate 


( Orvasi's origin from Narayana finds an early mention in the Mahabharata (Nardyantya). Kali- 
dise also refers to her sdvent from Nariyana’s thigh. Ct. Vikramorvadiya ond Maiavikagnimitra. 
To 
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pithas referred to in the Mahabharata, The presence of other trees besides 
the badari (the kadamba? above Nara) bespeaks Vasanta-vilasa or nature 
at her best, which was one of Indra’s attempts to disturb the penance of the 
brothers. The two 7sis, one behind Narayana and the other behind Nara, 
represent the multitude of rsis who according to the Mahabharata came to 
Badari-vana to worship the prabhu, Narayana, The lion crouching and 
with its legs crossed below Nara’s pitha is a representative of the wild 
animal class sent by Indra to terrify the brothers; its subdued or tamed 
condition underneath the pitha is shown in the sculpture. The three 
recumbent deer in front of Narayana in an attitude of utter comfort and 
in the vicinity of a lion may be normal in a tapovana but in the present 
context they are also silent recorders of defeat of the ferocious animals and 
the consequent air of safety and composure that innocent creatures such 
as deer enjoyed in the Badari-vana, thanks to Narayana. 

The details that occur in the Nara-Narafyana relief of Deogarh and at 
Mahabalipuram (Pl. V) and that are helpful for the identification of Nara 
with Arjuna and Narayana with Acyuta (Visnu) may now be examined. 
Narayana of Deogarh has four arms and is seated below the badari tree whose 
branches are bent and arranged to simulate a éikhara or dome shape. 
Acyuta or Krsna (who is Visnu) here is with four arms and within a shrine 
provided with a sikhara of the Dravida type. Both Nara and Narayana 
are in one line, though both are seated, and the line is horizontal. Here 
Arjuna (Nara’s amsa) and Krsna (Visnu) are also in one line, but the line 
is vertical and the two are standing in that line. The Nara of Deogarh has 
his hair in a top-knot. So is Nara at Mahabalipuram. The emaciated yogi 
sitting on a pitha before the shrine with a forward bend, is no other than 
Nara. The sculptor has taken care to secure his hair in a top-knot as in 
Deogarh, distend his ear lobes and to seat him in the same level as Krsna 
(Visnu) standing within the shrine. He has also shown a crouching lion 
beneath his pitha as in Deogarh. The crouching lion stands in both places 
for the wild animals sent by Indra but subdued by the atmosphere of 
Badari-vana and Narafyana’s personality. Even the recumbent deer in an 
attitude of comfort and ease are not forgotten. We found them at Deograh 
in front of Narayana; here they are below the crouching lion under Nara’s 
seat and, in a sense, in front of Krsna but not in his immediate front as in 
Deogarh, for the obvious reason that there are three seated ascetics (with 
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heads unfortunately mutilated by accident or vandals) occupying all the 
available space in Krsna’s immediate front. Several fantastic interpreta- 
tions of these three figures (mutilated) have been given by some earlier 
writers. One is that, together with the yogi (whom I have identified as Nara) 
they form a group of four representing the four Manasika-putras of Brahma, 
viz., Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara who are permanent 
‘inhabitants of Vaikuntha or Visnu’s abode. The four persons below, engag- 
ed in their ablutions near the water side (one in suryopasthana, another in 
vandana, a third in fetching water and a fourth in wringing his wet 
uttariya) are also supposed by the same writer to be Sanaka, Sanatana, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara group now engaged in their daily routine of ablu- 
tions, The idea is that after this routine they enter Vaikuntha and seating 
themselves in front of Visnu sing the praises (stava) of Visnu. Neither the 
standing group of four on the water-edge nor the seated group above can 
represent the holy four—Sanaka, Sanadana, Sanatana, and Sanatkumara, 
who, as we learn from the Bhagavata, being denied admission into 
Vaikuntha by its guardians, Jaya and Vijaya, cursed the two to be born in 
three successive generations as demons [1. Hira xyakasipu and Hiranyaksa, 
2. Ravana and Kurmbhakarna, 3. Sigupala and Dantavakra]. Their descrip- 
tion in the sculpture does not agree with their iconography recorded in 
texts like the Srimad-Bhagavatam' for they are said to be in appearance like 
boys of five or six years of age and to roam naked, Their nudity and 
appearance like children led Jaya and Vijaya to refuse to admit them into 
the presence of Visnu, with the result that the two were cursed to become 
demons. In the sculpture we note that they are grown-up men and dressed. 

Another interpretation is that the bowing Yogi (whom we have taken 
to be Nara=Arjuna) is Drona Acarya’ and the three seated persons (head- 
less) in front of him are his disciples in archery. But their seated pose in front 








1th Skandha, adydya I, vr. 3, 3— 
Ekada Brahmanah putrih Visnnor-lokam yadrechayéai | 
Sanandanddayo jagmub caranto bhuvanatrayam | BS | 
Pafiengad-dhayanar bhabhah pirvesimapi pirvajah | 
Digvieash 6Sidfin matva dvassthau tan pratya-gedhatim | 54 | 
Adapan kupitd evath yuvim visam no carhathah | 

3 Jagadisa Iyer, South Indian Shrines, p. 178 fin. 1. 
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of a Visnu shrine and the way that one of the so-called disciples sits in front 
of the so-called Drona showing his back to his Acdrya (a mark of disrespect 
to a Guru) and with legs held by a yoga-bandha as in meditation goes 
against this identification. 

There is nothing to be said in favour of yet another interpretation, 
which describes the scene in front of the Visnu-shrine as “of King Bali 
holding his durbar attended by warriors, Rajas, and several wild animals”, 
that the representation below the zig-zag line under Arjuna’s feet is 
“Patalaloka (the nether world) whither he was sent down by the Vamana- 
Trivikrama avatara (the dwarf incarnation of Visnu) to rule over the place” 
and that “in the middle of the same rock is shown Vasuki (Lord of serpents) 
in the aspect of a dragon under a canopy; the other figures are his daughter 
Ulapi seated below, and another a penitent”.’ 


Mr. Jagadisa lyer was obviously lured by the modern name of the village 
Mahabalipuram into conjuring up the story of King Bali. If we accept 
this theory, then, who is King Bali in the sculpture, where are the kings 
and warriors that formed his Durbar?, How can wild animals join a 
Durbar?, The nether-world idea which is obviously suggested by the river 
with its water-spirits Naga, Nagini and snake, may well be taken to stand 
only for a river, its water, its inhabitants and its banks. The 
Naga and Nagini and the reptile may just be what they are, instead of 
being elevated to the exalted Vasuki or Ulipi. The reptile is just an 
ordinary cobra shown in its characteristic pose, and there is no sanction 
for the writer to take it to be a ‘penitent’ too. The inset-effect intended by 
the zig-zag line below Arjuna’s feet has obviously led the writer to the 
misnomer of Patala, King Bali in durbar and Vasuki and Ulaipi. Nagas as 
water-spirits are shown in rivers and tanks as here and sometimes as rising 
up out of a bed of conventional lotuses and lotus leaves, the latter standing 
for water’ region. 





It is fairly reasonable to take the four men near the water edge as 


' Jagadisa Tyer, South Indian Shrines, pp. 162-9, 
* Longhurst, Fallava Architecture, Part I], plate @i-a; L. Hachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 
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persons normally engaged in their ablutions which is a familiar scene on 
any river bank in India, in the contiguity of a shrine. The 
emaciated yogi with forward bend seated on a pitha is Nara in his equation 
of Arjuna, The emaciated appearance is to compare him with the penitent 
Arjuna above and to convince the spectator that the two are one and the 
same person, viz., Nara, the seated figure below representing his original 
Nara-stage in Badari-vana environment, and the standing penitent figure 
above representing his subsequent stage as Arjuna in the Indrakila envi- 
ronment, With unequalled skill and ingenuity the sculptor has associated 
both the scenes with one common element, viz., a river, the perennial Ganga 
which flowed through the ages. At the foot of the Indrakila hill where 
Arjuna did penance, flowed River Ganga.’ Similarly the Badarikdsrama, 
where Nara and Narayana performed penance long ago was located on 
Ganga-tira or bank of River Ganga. A zig-zag cut in the rock below stand- 
ing Arjuna carries the partition between the two scenes in such a way that 
all that we find on this side (right) of it belongs to the left scene as well and 
helps to understand the latter in its correct perspective. The three 
mutilated figures in front of Nara are either the normal worshippers in a 
tapovana, one engaged in yogabhyasa with his leg secured by a yoga-patta 
and the other two in religious discourses and the like or representatives of 
the multitude of ascetics that according to the Mahabharata came to visit 
Narayana in Badari-vana.’ The Deogarh relief shows similarly two visiting 
ascetics, one behind Narayana and the other behind Nara (Pl. V1). 


On the river-bank opposite to the shrine we find the figure of the 
ascetic-cat standing on its hind legs, with its forepaws raised above its head 
in seeming imitation of the penitent Arjuna, while trustful mice play at its 
feet; some of them worship it even. The cat reminds us of the stories of 
hypocritical cats named Dadhikarna and Tiksnacdamstra that feigned peni- 
tence on the banks of River Ganga to delude innocent mice into their reach, 





i Ahdravi, 10th sarga, v. 12; Yith sorga, v. 84: i¢th sarga, v. 5. 
(i) Surasariti poraritspodhigacchan vidhrta pidatga = brhajjntakalipad | 
(a) Vivikte'’smin nage bhityah plavite Janhukanyoyd | 
(iii) Kacchiinte surasanto nidhdya senim anvitah sa katipayaih kiriite varyaih | 
2 Vana, 0, 2%—Reayo ... namasyanti devam Nariyanam prabbum || 
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Dadhikarna’s feigned penance which was to allure unsuspecting hare and 
sparrow into his reach, was performed on a little island in Ganga according 
to one version, and on the bank of a river (name not specified) according 
to another. The cat is described in the fable as “standing with one eye 
closed, with the arms raised, with half his feet touching the earth, turned 
towards the Sun”, the very pose in which we find it depicted in the sculp- 
ture. The story of the penitent cat is also narated in the Ulikadautya 
parva of the Mahabharata’. A very interesting explanation drawm from 
local tradition is that the cat is performing penance after eating part of 
“Krisna’s butter-ball” (a huge rock placed over the Arjuna’s penance 
relief) in order that the sea in front of it (the relief is overlooking the Bay 
of Bengal) may dry up and it may be possible for the cat to have an endless 
supply of food in the shape of fish exposed, in addition to the mice (already 
in his power).* The ingenuity of the sculptor in showing the penitent cat 
is not only to entertain the spectator by providing humour (ha@sya) as in a 
drama (drsya) but also to bring out beyond any doubt the idea of River 
Ganga. And the importance of River Ganga lies in the fact that she 
served as the back-ground in both the stories, (in the Badari-vana of the 
earlier one as well as in the Indrakila of the latter) and now gives the 
sculptor the means to connect the two together in the manner described 
above. Thus Ananda Coomaraswamy, Goloubew, Rodin and Jouveau 
Dubreuil were right when they took the river to be Ganga because of the 
Naga, Nagini figures in it and the penitent cat on its bank, but however 
denied its association with Arjuna, on the ground that Bhagiratha, also a 
penitent, was responsible for Ganga’s descent to the mortal world for the 
beatitude of his ancestors and that therefore the scene related to Ganga’s 
descent as a result of Bhagiratha’s penance.’ 


Against the “Bhagiratha-theory” and in support of our identification 
as “Arjuna’s penance” the following points have to be stressed :— 


' Mahabharata, Ulikadautya parva; Udyoga. adhpdya 100, yy. 16—41. 
Paftcatentro, (Bombay edition, No. II), p. 86 ; (ed. Kosegarten), p. 163. 

*Caar, Seven Pagoda, p. 20; Jagadisa Iyer, South Indian Shrines, p. 173, fn. 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesion drt, p. 108, 


1. The bowing and emaciated seated figure in front of the Visnu 
shrine is Nara, who later on becomes Arjuna. The god within the shrine 
is Acyuta or Krsna (Visnu) whose arhga was Nara and with whom in his 
aspect as Arjuna he was associated. Bhagiratha’s portrayal in front of 
Krsn or Visnu is not appropriate. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s identifica- 
tion of the god within the shrine as Siva’ is his wish, to suit his Bhagiratha 
theory. The god is Visnu, with whom Bhagiratha was not concerned in his 
attempt to get Ganga flow down. 


2. River Ganga receives her prominent place in this sculpture as the 
connecting link between the Badarivana episode and the Indrakila episode, 

8. The emaciated appearance of Nara in front of the shrine, and of 
Arjuna above is to convince the spectator that the two are one and the same 
person (Nara=Arjuna). 

4. Details such as, lion crouching under Nara’s pitha and recumbent 
deer in an attitude of ease and safety, though in the vicinity of wild 
animals, are common to the Deogarh relief of Nara-Narayana and the 
relief of Mahabalipuram. 

Additional strength is given to the “Arjuna’s penance” theory by 
careful examination of the details of carving to the left of, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the penitent Arjuna. From the extreme left end to the right, 
where stands Arjuna, is laid out the wooded part of the Indrakila hill with 
lions, deer, monkey, rabbit, lizard (Tamil udumbu), bird and turtle. The 
lions, of which five can be made out, are in various stages of activity characte- 
ristic of their life. While three are lying in their caves, one stands erect as 
though curious to know what was happening around it, and the fifth at the 
extreme left end springs up on obviously hearing some noise or movement. 
The sculptor associates the rearing lion with a party of hunters (kiratas), 
four of whom are shown in a line marching towards where Arjuna and Siva 
are depicted, while the fifth is shown farther up, above Siva, with his body 
below the waist concealed by rocks. All the Kiratas have moustaches, and 
wear loin cloths. In front of the rearing lion at the extreme left is a Kirata 
with an intervening tree between the two. His left hand holds a bow, His 





i [bid., p. 108. 
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hair is secured in a top-knot. His loin-cloth covers his thigh and seems to be 
of leather. A reed (patra kundala) is inserted in his left ear, while 
his right ear is empty. His moustache is prominent. He is seemingly 
unaware of the springing lion behind him. Another hunter walks ahead of 
him carrying a load (provisions?) on a kavadi (bank) arranged on his left 
shoulder. His moustache, hair in top-knot, a loin cloth (kaupina) and empty 
right ear are to be noted. He is shown as getting up a high rock. A tree is 
shown between him and the first Kirdta. In front of the second Kirafa, a 
. monkey squatting on a rock, a rabbit with alert ears about to bolt away 
into safety, a large lizard or more probably an udumbu and bird sitting on 
a tree are shown. Below them a lion crouching in its hiding place and an 
inactive antelope (long horns) standing at ease just in front of the lion, 
while a Kirdta (the third in our list) with stern face, whiskers, beard and a 
loin-cloth of leather, is walking very near them holding his bow firmly in 
his right hand and adjusting with his left hand a bag of provisions on his 
left shoulder, constitute a puzzling study, for, animals like deer, naturally 
timid, are walking with ease in front of lions, monkeys watch undisturbed, 
lions do not leap on their prey though near and hunters though with bows, 
do not hit the lion, the deer, or the rabbit though they are close, An expla- 
nation for this is found in Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyam.' When Siva’s ganas 
transformed themselves into hunters and accompanied Siva to Indrakila, 
making noise in the forest, the animals which were thus roused, forgot their 
natural enmity, and moved side by side. Bharavi’s explanation of this miracle 
is that in the face of a big catastrophe or against a big common enemy, 
animals combine, though normally antagonistic or hostile to each other. 





Another hunter with prominent moustache, loin cloth and a Kavadi of 
provisions on his left shoulder marches ahead of the third one described 
above. In front of him are a deer and a lioness (back to back) which for- 
getting their own hostility are looking out with obvious composure, A 
party of three dwarfish Ganas are depicted on an elevated rock in front of 


' 6th sarga, v. 84; 12th serga, v. 46 
Navirodhini rugath iydya pathi mrgavihanga satuhatih | 
Ghnanti sahajar api bhiribhiyah samamigathh sapadi vairarh Apadab ||46]] 
ee Mallinéths while commenting on Bhiravi's 12th orga, v. 46 ssys “Na hi sathghdtavyasanegu 
prajaéyate vairfinubandhah iti bhavah."' . 
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the fourth hunter. In the foreground and in front of the lioness, a slow moving 
turtle and ahead of the latter a darting antelope constitute a good study of 
slow and quick motion. Below the forest scene described above is the un- 
finished part of the rock which is nearly one fourth in proportion to the 
whole bas-relief. That forest scenes were mostly meant to be shown on this 
unfinished part is evident by some of the cubes, vertically below the row of 
lioness, turtle and darting antelope described above, showing a recumbent 
antelope in one, an advancing deer in another, and three lionesses at rest, 
each in a cave. Two of the lionesses at the bottom of the unfinished rock 
are in a line with the crouching lion under Nara’s pitha. Some of the dwar- 
fish ganas that followed Siva disguised as Kiratas have been described 
above. Eight of his ganas in their pristine form are shown to the left of the 
penitent Arjuna, two at the extreme left end, three on a rocky elevation 
behind Siva, and three by the side of Siva, two on the left of Siva and one 
on the right between Arjuna and Siva. One of the ganas on Siva’s left holds 
a conch-shell trumpet (dundubhi) while the other holds something indis- 
tinet which Mr. Longhurst thinks is a cémara.' The Gana on Siva’s proper 
left (PI. V) has received special attention at the hands of the sculptor who has 
depicted him with a conventional lion’s head (Kirtimukha) across his fat 
little belly. Such ganas are described in the Ramayana’ and are popular 
in Ancient Indian Seulpture as Kumbhandas at Amaravati, Ghanta4ila, 
Sarnath, Ajanta, andKaveripakkam.’ This Kuznbhanda gana carries in his 
right hand a trident (not flywhisk as Longhurst noted) similar to what Siva, 
whom he follows, holds in his lower right hand. Patra-kundalas can be 
noticed in his ears. 

Siva appears big and his stature is dignified; his iconographical 
details led Longhurst to identify the form as Bhiksatana." The resemblance 
is but superficial, the ganas and the darting antelope below in a line (vertical) 
to Siva’s lower left hand (indicating varada and pointing to the scene below) 
lending support to the identification. But Bhiksatana should be nude, wear 





1 Pallava Architecture, Part 1, p. 4+. 

2 Ramayana, iii, 69, 27. They are called Euibbhandas, 
* Sivaramamurti, Amarivati sculptures, Pl. 111, fig. 5. 
4 Pallava Architecture, Part TI, p. @& 
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padukas, carry a dhakka (kettle-drum) and is seldom shown with the pinadka 
or trident. In the sculpture Siva is represented as Bhairavi describes him.’ 
He has the pinaka in his lower right hand ; his left lower is spread as in varada 
and points down presumably meant to draw our attention to the scene carved 
below. The upper right hand held something (now missing) and the upper 
left holds an axe. As Siva holds the axe and antelope in his upper hands, 
the empty upper right hand which is in kataka, the pose for holding 
probably held the antelope. Is the antelope darting below Siva the antelope 
that slipped out of his upper right hand? A jataémaluta, long yajnopavita 
of a single thick chord, loin-cloth up to the knee, patra-kundala in the left 
ear and a kundala (ring like) in the right ear are depicted appropriately. 
That he carries the moon (Candra) on his head is not conventionalised by 
depicting a crescent moon (Candra-kala) on his head as is always the case, 
but by actually showing Candra as a divine hovering figure over his head. 
A halo behind Candra distinguishes him. A detached representation of 
Candra to bring out the idea that Siva is Candra-sekhara, a darting antelope 
below to suggest that he is the handsome Bhiksatana, the form in which he 
roamed till he reached Brahmakap4la in Himalaya, and a trident in his right 
hand to suggest that he is Pindkapani are adequately stressed by the sculp- 
tor who was presumbaly influenced by Bhiravi’s verses particularly those 
that are attributed to Indra when he, advised his son to worship Siva* and 
verses attributed later on to Arjuna when after the combat he beheld Siva 
with divine eyes.” Indra wanted his son to please the Pinaki. Arjuna des- 
scribes Siva in verses in which stress is laid on his Bhiksatana sport (18th 
sarga, V. 31), the moon-crest of Siva (v.32) and his trident (v. 45). As pinaka 
means both trident and bow, the trident that Siva holds in the sculpture 
suggests on the one hand that Siva is Pinikapani generally and that in the 
present case he is out to bless his devotee Arjuna by conferring on him the 
pindka in the shape of Pasupatastra. This double entendre brings out the 
ingenuity and superior skill of the seulptor. Of special interest to us is that 





1 Bhairavi, 18th serge, vv. 15-81, 82, 45 ond 44. 
'11th serga, V, 81—Prite Pinikini., 
‘18th sarga, V. Sl—na igi cetah paramii vilisité. .. .| 
16th sarga, V. 32—kali himiithfofca samath cokisatill 
16th eorga, V. 45— ... bibhrat trigugaparivairaprahsransh|| 
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Siva is represented here exactly as Bhairavi says Arjuna beheld him. The 
relevant verses from 18th sarga are :— 


Atha himaéucibhasmabhisitam Sirasi virajitam=Indulekhaya! 
Svavapur=atimanoharam Haram dadhatam=udiksya nanama Pan- 
davah || 15]| 
Na ragi cetah paramavilasita...||$1| 
.... kala himamsos-ca samam cakasati||32|| 
Krtadhrti parivanditenoccakaih Ganapatibhir =abhinnaromodgamail! 
Tapasi krtaphale phalajyayasi stutir-iti jagade hareh stinuna||21]|| 
Atha Sagadharamauleh abhyanujham=avapya 
TridaSapatipurogah parnakamaya tasmail| 46|| 
These verses draw our attention irresistably to the fact that the moon 

is on Siva’s head and to the bewitchingly handsome appearance that Siva bore 

which even rsipatnis (wives of sages) could not resist. The applauding 

Ganas which, abandoning their kiraéta-disguise stood around Siva, received 

due emphasis at the hands of both Bharavi, the poet, and the Pallava 

sculptor of Mahabalipuram who translated Bharavi's verses into stone. 

One cannot imagine a more handsome at the same time bewitching form of 

Siva than that of Bhiksatana which induced even the wives of the forest 

sages to pine away for him. Such indeed is Siva in the sculpture, surround- 

ed appropriately by the applauding ganas, 

The gana of the Kurnbhanda type with a lion-face on his belly and a 
trident in his right hand may represent Pasupatastra or“Raudram-astram,” 
which Bharavi describes as “tanurn bhimarn bibhrat triguna-pari- 
varapraharanah” (verse 45) and the Mahabharata describes as waiting upon 
Partha (Vana, Kirataparva, vv. 20,21). Mallinatha comments on “triguna- 
parivara” as standing for the trident (trisula.) 

The introduction of Candra above Siva serves a double purpose. It 
shows Siva as “SaSadharamauli” as Arjuna beheld him* and also brings out 















1 Bharavi, 18th sarga, v. 44—For deseription af padupafastra in the Saivigamas as a separate 
godiing, see Gopinatha Rao,Elements of Hindu Iconography pp. 216-7. Four faces with three eyes in 
each, tusks (darhgtra), stiff hatr, terrific moustache, four arms with spear, mace, conch and sword consti- 
tute the description of tnis godling who is to be shown seated on a padmdsana, 

* Bhiravi, 18th sarga, ¥. 44. 


the idea that the grand event of “Arjuna’s penance, victory and Siva’s 
announcement” was witnessed by the stellars along with the terrestrials and 
celestials. The stellars (jyotir-mandala) are represented by Candra in the 
manner described above and by Surya with a halo behind his head symmetri- 
cally posed on the right side of the river in the same alignment. Both 
Candra and Siirya have one of their hands raised symmetrically as in adora- 
tion (stava). The celestial group and demi-gods are adequately represented 
by pairs of Vidyadharas, Kinnaras and Gandharvas hovering in the sky. Four 
pairs of Vidyadharas (male and female) with hands suggesting singing are 
in a line on Arjuna’s proper right. Further more two Kinnara couples (half 
bird and half human) are shown, the female in both beating time with 
cymbals (tala), and the male in one playing on bamboo flute (venu) and the 
male in the other with the bamboo flute at rest and singing vocally as his 
raised left hand purports to indicate. Kalidasa calls Kinnaras “amara- 
mithunas ” whose flutes filled with wind make pleasant music’. Above the 
last Kinnara couple and behind Candra, the upper part of a Kirata is shown. 
His hidden appearance and perhaps stealthy approach alone—for his kirata 
companions are far away from him—would recall Bhiaravi’s description of 
Siva as a Kiraéta approaching Arjuna in the first instance on the track of his 
game, after leaving his Kiréta army below in the bog of the Ganga and 
taking care to conceal his body behind bushes and stones’, Does he then 
represent the Kirdta form of Siva? His contiguity with Siva and Candra 
may add evidence to the probability. He may be the Kirata form of Siva 
or any Kirata, as Bhairavi says a handful of Kirdtas followed Siva’ 


Tt will be clear that the Siva blessing Arjuna is Siva as Pinaki, as 
Candrasekhara and even as Bhiksatana (?), and not Siva as Gangadhara, 
Gangadhara must be Siva’s form if we accept the theory of “Bhagiratha’s 
penance’, As Gangadhara he should stand with his right leg planted verti- 
cally on the earth and the left slightly bent. His upper right arm should be 
raised and support a braid of his locks on which the River Ganga is supposed 

1 Meghasandeda, 1, 18, 58; Oriental Art, Vol. II], No. 2, pp. 45; 0, C. Gangoly, A Gupta 
pillar ot the Museum in Benaras, pp. 1-5. 

*&* Bhairavi, earga 12, V. 54—kacchiinte surasarito nidhdya senit anvitah ., -| Pracchannas= 
tartigahanaih sagulmajilaih lakamivin=anupada=masyesampratasthe || 
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to descend. This form was known to the Pallava architects of Mahendra- 
varman I and Narasimhavarman I who got it carved at Tiruchirapalli’ and 
Mahabalipuram.’ When the Pallavas had a clear form of Gangadhara known 
to them, their failure to adopt it in the relief under description was because 
they were out to show the God that Arjuna sought, the Kiratarjuna-mirti. 
In the praises that Arjuna pours out on beholding Siva, there is no epithet 
referring to Gangadhara, either in Bharavi’s version or even in the 
Mahabharata version.’ 

The right half of the bas-relief is only a continuation of the list ol be- 
holders, and applauders oi the grand event. They are of the various 
regions, terrestrial, aquatic, aerial, stellar and celestial. The elephant-herd, 
monkeys and cat and mice of the terrestrial, Nagas and Naginis and reptiles 
of the aquatic, and the geese, peacocks and peahen of the skies have already 
been described. In a broad sheet of rock, facing or marching towards the 
river and Arjuna, are arrayed Surya, dwarfish Ganas, Kinnara-couples and 
Vidyadhara couples with a number of antelopes and lions. A lion with its 
tail in a loop is shown on the extreme right. The Ganas, Kinnaras and 
Vidyadharas go in couples. While the Ganas move quaintly on the earth 
because of their fat belly, the Vidyadhara and Kinnara pairs hover elegantly 
in the sky. The Vidyadharas are si aging. The male in each Kimnara pair 
plays on the flute (venu), while the female in every pair beats time with 
cymbals (tala). Two pairs ab the extreme right end are of men hovering 
in the sky and hence represent Siddhas (a class of demi-gods). The Siddhas 
fly and appear anywhere at any moment, They inhabit Bhuvar-loka.’ 
Thus the whole bas-relief affords the attendant paraphernalia of the grand 








' Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part I, Frontispiece ; V. Smith, History .of Fine Art in Indio 
and Ceylon, 1930, pl. 59. 

1 Krishna Sastri, Two statues of Pallava Kings and five Pollava Insenptiota at Mchabalinuram. 
p. 2. 

* Mahabharata, vana, XXXIX, VV. 65-67, 72-80; XL, 8, 9, 14, a7. 

47. N. Ramachandran, Archaeological discoveries along Mainamati and Lalmai ranges, p. 222. 
(B. C. Law Volume, Part II.] 

Siddhas, who are immorts 
to the Vayu purdna 88000 of them occupy the aky north of the Sun and south of the Sapta-rgi-mandala, 
ne., the great bear. Though immortal, they are anid to live only to the end of a kalpa. In Inter 
mythology they are sometimes confused with Sadhyos or take their place. They are of great purity 


1 inhabit Bhuvar-loka which is between earth and heaven. According 
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event, “Arjuna’s penance”, versified by the poet Bharavi. who was cele- 
brated for grand ideas.’ His work was translated into permanent stone by a 
galaxy of sculptors and artists whose presiding star was Mahendravarman I, 
the Royal artist. 

While discussing the date of Bharavi and his possible association with 
the Pallava King Mahendravarman I it was remarked’ that there was at 
Mahabalipuram an inferior and smaller representation of the relief just 
described. Either it was designed earlier than the big relief described above 
but dropped either because of technical flaw, or that it was a later copy of 
the great relief and relegated to less skilled hands. The absence of cube- 
scarp is worth noting. In view of its importance to our study of the 
subject in its relation to the great relief it is described here.’ 

The carving is on the face of a rock, a furlong to the south of the bigger 
relief. Curiously enough this rock also has a cleft, splitting it into two, but 
the cleft is very wide. On the eastern surface of the split rocks is carved 
in rough relief a duplicate representation of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
which Jouveau Dubreuil described as “La descente de la Ganga a Maha- 
balipuram.” But, for the very reasons adduced in the case of the bigger 
relief, the inferior relief should also be considered as representing the story 
of Arjuna’s penance. Unfinished figures of Siva and of Arjuna standing on 
one leg with raised arms (irdhvabahu) stand out in bold relief on the upper 
part of the southern end of the rock. Other details such as temple, ascetics 
in front, animals, worshippers etc., had not yet been outlined. The rock at 
this point is badly cracked as though struck by lightning. Mr. Longhurst 
presumes that this was probably the reason why the work was unfinished. 
Towards the wide cleft a number of worshippers, semi-divine beings, birds 
and animals including elephants and antelopes are turned. The figures of 
Arjuna and Siva are removed far away from the cleft. In contrust to this 
we find in the bigger relief that the two stand by the side of the fissure and 
that their relative position is altered. If the present relief was meant to 





‘Upama Kialidisasya Bharaver=arthagauravam | 

See above, page 12. 

7A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part IZ, pl. xexiii(a). 

4 Etudes d'Orientaliome, (a la memoire de Ray mone Linossjer), pp. 298-7, pl. xl. 
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be finished, the wide cleft and the crack would have had to be filled up with 
masonry and plastered over to conceal defects. On this moot point Mr. 
Longhurst offers his expert and interesting remarks which are quoted here’: 


«* © © Whether this was ever actually done will never be known, 
but it is a curious fact that several of the bas-reliefs on each side of the 
cleft show signs of having been plastered over and the details of the 
figures picked out in that material, in the same manner as may be noticed 
the north side of the Shore Temple. It may have been merely a 
kind of experimental model for the great finished work at the other 
end of the hill.” 


The Siva temple built on the sea shore, popularly called the Shore 
temple was built during the reign of the Pallava King Narasirhhavarman II 
(690-715) who bore the title Rajasirnha® and who is best remembered as a 
great Saiva devotee and the builder of the Kailisanatha temple at Kafci. 
The ruined sculptures in this temple, are of sufficient iconographic interest, 
and of less artistic interest as they are badly weather-worn. One frieze 
which Longhurst discovered on the north side of the enclosure wall shows 
in crude relief part of the story of Arjuna’s penance’ portrayed arfter the big 
relief. The frieze is in two horizontal rows, Longhurst describes it as 
showing in the upper panel “the same group of six ascetics, one of them 
standing on one leg in the act of doing penance, and below, the penitent 
cat, a monkey, and two deer”" He adds “It is obvious where the sculptor 
got his idea from, and it is also clear that the scene is in no way connected 
with the story of Arjuna’s penance.” From this evidence he concludes and 
agrees with V. Goloubew that the popular name of Arjuna’s penance given 
to the famous tock sculpture at Mahabalipuram is a misnomer. 


On the other hand the very reasons Longhurst and Goloubew adduce 
for this theory help to show that the theme meant here was Arjuna’s penance. 
The occurrence of the penitent cat with trustful mice playing at its feet, 


1A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part Il, pp. #645. 

= Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 70. 

2 A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part IIT, p. 6, pl, Tt (a). 
‘Thid,, Part Il, p. 6. 

‘fbid., p. 6 £.n.; Journal Asiatique, 1914, pp. 210-2, 
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the two recumbent deer as below the seated figure of Nara (Arjuna), the 
monkey and the penitent Arjuna standing on one leg are as can be expected 
on the banks of River Ganga’. The river Ganga and its attendant scenes 
apply to Arjuna’s penance also. Indeed in front of the recumbent deer in 
the panel under description, the flow of water is indicated by vertical lines 
as in a water-fall. The six men in this panel whom Longhurst describes as 
“ascetics” are not all ascetics. One of them who sits at the extreme left 
end is a sage with a long flowing beard and is addressing a party of three 
men listening to him eagerly. He is sage Vyasa (Krsnadvaipaiyana) who 
visited the Pandava brothers in Dvaitavana and imparted to Dharmaputra 
in particular the knowledge named in the Mahabharata as Pratismrti, which 
the latter in turn imparted to Arjuna. Arjuna being commissioned by 
Vyasa to go to Indrakila hill and worship Indra by penance, Arjuna meeting 
Indra and Indra’s advice to him to please Siva by severe austerities and 
Arjuna starting these austerities by standing on one leg with hands raised 
above, etc., are details that followed Vyasa’s visit and advice. To the left 
(proper) of Vyasa are the Pandava brothers, three of them sitting listening, 
the fourth standing and the fifth at the extreme left (proper) end kneeling 
and looking behind as though he has also heard Vyasa’s advice, The sculp- 
tor has shown ingenuity in depicting the five Pandava brothers to the left 
of Vyasa, three listening, one standing in penance and the fifth kneeling 
yet listening. The upper part of the standing Pandava is broken, yet his 
penitent pose with one leg raised and bent singles him out as Arjuna, the 
Vijayi, who was commissioned to bring victory to the Pandava cause. All 
the Pandava brothers (the heads of four of them alone remain, the upper 
part of the fourth brother being broken) wear kiritamakutas to suggest 
their rank as ksatriya princes. The ingenuity of the sculptor can be best 
appreciated in the study of the kneeling Pandava at the extreme left end. 
His head with the kiritamakuta prominent on it, is turned back as though 
listening to Vyasa while his body is bent forward and his legs bent as in 
kneeling suggesting the worship and propitiation of Indra first and Siva 
next and the successful end of his penance. Thus, in the span of a small 
frieze the sculptor has attempted theepitomised story of Arjuna’s penance 


es ee Ss  s 


' For details and reasons see discussion on the bigger relief, above, page 70, 





(sainksepa) as taking place on Ganga-tira, He has ably depicted the pro- 
logue of the drama by introducing Vyasa on the right end who commences 
the story, centred the actual drama by introducing the penitent Arjuna, 
and represented the epilogue by making Arjuna kneel to receive the award 
from his benevolent god, and has skilfully linked them all, by atraying the 
Pandava brothers in one continuous line, as though the dramatis personae 
are filed in a row as in a drama’s ‘Finis.’ Such a juxtaposition is meant to 
gratify the spectator as in a dréya (drama), at the same time present the 
story from right (proper) to left in good continuity. The carving belongs 
to the 8th century A.D. on grounds of style and being an epitomised version 
speaks for the continued popularity of this theme. 

Our task of finding out places in South India likely to have associations 
with the story of Arjuna’s penance and Siva as Kirita is helped largely by 
the Devaram songs and the hymns of the Saiva saints and apostles of South 
India called Nayanmdars who have sung on 274 Saiva holy places (padalperra 
sthalangal).’ Those that interest us are now examined, 


Chidambaram 

Chidambaram as the shrine of “Dancing Siva” Nataraja, is one of the 
monuments where the lilas of Siva find due representation, in stone or 
metal or in painting. A relief-sculpture, from Chidambaram has been 
figured by H. Krishna Sastri in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
fic. 92. It shows Kiratarjunamirti under a prabha (tiruvasi) without Uma 
but with the figure of Arjuna in miniature at the right hand bottom with 
his hands folded in worship (afjali). Siva’s description agrees with the 
Karanaégama where he is described as having three eyes and four arms with 
axe, antelope, bow and arrow respectively. A jatémakuta on head and 
yajnopavita on the chest, can be noticed. Though a specimen of late Cola 
art the relief reveals rigid fidelity to the Agamic description of the God 
and is of poor plastic quality~ 








'The lives of the Niyanmiirs are recorded in the Tamil work Periyepwrigam of Sekkijir who 
lived in the 12th century A.D. as a contemporary of Kulottunga IT. In the 10th or 11th century, the 
eanonical works of South Indian Saivism were arranged more or less in their modern form by Nambi 
Andir Nambi, who was also its first hagiographer and whose work formed the basis of the far more 
elaborate Periya Purainam of Sekkilir. 

2 South Indian Images of Gods and Goddemes, pp. 142-3, fig. 92; Journal of the Annamala: Um- 
vernty, Vol. TI, No. 1, p. ®. 
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Tiruvetkalam 


Tiruvetkalam, 2 miles east of Chidambaram (5S. Rly.) in South Arcot 
District, is described as the arena where Arjuna had his feud with Siva as 
Kirdta (véda) and received his bow (paéupatastra) from Siva. There are 
metal figures of Siva as Kirata, of Uma and of Arjuna in the local temple 
of Pasupatesvara, representing this event. 

The image of Siva (pl. vii) which is of bronze, 23.2” high, cast 
solid, is a master-piece in metal-casting of the cire perdue or “lost-wax” 
process. It has been assigned on grounds of style to the 7th century’ or 
early half of the 8th century A.D. As it combines the excellence of both 
Pallava and Early Cola art it may be appropriate to place it in the transition 
period between the two dynasties, the Pallava and the Cola. Though 
supposed to be the hunter (Kirata) that gave battle to the penitent Arjuna, 
the sculptor has shown Siva as an elegant young figure of great beauty. 
Standing within an aureole of flames (prabhavali) in Gbhanga pose with the 
weight of his body resting on his left leg and with two bends of the body, 
one at the waist and the other at the neck, and with a bewitching tilt of the 
head, the god is out to demonstrate his Kirdta-function by posing his hands, 
the right in kataka as though it is holding an arrow and the left raised as if 
it is holding the top of a bow. The bow and arrow are not actually there. 
The image being an utsavavigraha meant to be taken out in procession on 
festive days or nights, a bow and arrow will be attached to the hands on such 
occasions. A jatémakuta on head, with the design of what seem to be the 
prongs of a trident prominently marked in front perhaps to bring out that 
he is Pinaki, a small third eye on his forehead to stress that he is Trinetra, 
a single necklet, yajiopavita of three strands with its knot ( brahma-sitra) 
evident above the left nipple, padasara on legs and valaya on wrists, the 
right ear with a patra-kundala and the left ear empty, and a loin-cloth kept 
in position by a girdle, with a kirtimukha-clasp and a central tassel are the 
noteworthy embellishments over a body of ravishing beauty. Locks of hair 
fall down the neck at the back, two fall on to the front, one on each shoulder. 
Siva stands on a round padmdasana attached to a rectangular bhadrasana, 
the latter provided with holes and sockets for securing 





the image to poles 


' Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. Til, No. 1, pp. 26447, 
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during processions. On the recessed face of the bhadrasana, in front, can be 
seen the figure of Arjuna kneeling and in miniature with his hands folded 
in afijali (worship) as in the sculpture from Chidambaram described above. 

According to the temple priest the image was excavated from a mound 
a few yards to the south of the present shrine, and that it had then the image 
of Arjuna, now standing separate in the ine on a modern padmdasana, 
socketed on the left and a broken image of Indra on the right and that the 
image of Indra was used up for the sake of its old metal for making other 
utsava-vigrahas. If we accept his statement the presence of Indra in the 
group has to be explained in the same manner as we saw above (page 58) in 
the case of the sculpture from Cenna Kesavasvami temple, Pushpagiri, 
where a sage is shown in miniature (as though of the background) between 
Arjuna and Siva. On the analogy of the Tiruvetkalam group the sage in the 
Pushpagiri relief is Indra, who as we saw came to Arjuna as an old sage and 
testing him advised him to worship Pinaki. After obtaining the Pasupat- 
astra from Siva, Arjuna goes to Indra in the chariot that Matali brought 
to him at Indra’s bidding. Arjuna’s meeting with Urvasi in Indraloka and 
the curse of impotence he received at her hands are important events in the 
career of Arjuna which being in the mind of the artist are perhaps suggested 
(dhvani) by the introduction of the additional figure of Indra in Pushpagiri 
as well as at Tiruvetkalam, Whether the broken image represented Indra 
or not, it is obvious that there was originally an image fixed into the right 
socket of the pedestal on which Siva as Kirata stands. In the centre of 
each socket is a hole which presumably accommodated a protruding rod 
from below. Though the image of Arjuna has a modern padmasana, it reveals 
a little part of its old pedestal grafted into it. If we do not take into account 
its modern padmasana, the image of Arjuna which is 17.7” high, could very 
well have stood within the aureole under the raised left arm of Siva. Such 
an arrangement in front of or under an aureole of three images in the 
round, in the present case of Siva, Indra on Siva’s right and Arjuna on 
Siva’s left, is very rare. The Pushpagiri relief is an example in stone relief 
in which Parvati is an additional member.’ 








“4g u Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, fig. 01, p. 145—Or is the sage in 
miniature, Arjuna in his previous stage of a penitent with overgrown jafds and beard? In any case 
he is not Siva’s attendant as Krishna Sastri supposes. 


A bronze image of Parvati is shown separately at Tiruvetkalam, and 
judging by its workmanship and details of decoration, is a very late 
addition, probably of the very late Cola period, in the 18th century A.D. 
The image 21” high, is made of a whitish-looking alloy, and presents features 
such as karandamakuta with a siragcakra behind, conventional ringlets 
falling down the neck, a round face with sharp features and eyes drilled, 
makara-kundalas in the ears, the marital tie “tali” closely fitting the neck, 
necklaces, yajiopavita, armlets, wristlets, nipuras, padasaras and an under- 
garment falling in symmetrical folds round the legs almost down to the 
anklets and kept in position by a mekhala of four separate bands. One end 
of the under-garment is taken backward through the fork of the leg, while 
the other end hangs elegantly close to the left leg. Parvati’s right hand is in 
the kataka pose for holding a flower (lotus) while her left drops gently in 
the posture of lola-hasta, like the tail of a cow (govala). The image of 
Parvati has to be placed on grounds of style and decorative features to the 
very end of the later Cola period’ or the very beginning of the early Vijaya- 
nagara. And this is interesting in its relation to the image of Kirata which as 
we saw belongs to the early 9th century A.D. (say 800-850 A.D.) or the period 
of transition between the two dynasties, the Pallava and Cola. The consort 
Parvati falls in the transition between the Cola and Vijayanagara (say 
1300 A.D.). 

The metal image of Arjuna which is also worshipped at Tiruvetkalam, 
and according to the temple priest said to have originally stood 
under the same aureole to the right of the Kuratarjunamirti, has to 
be placed in the Cola age somewhere about 1100 A.D. by virtue of the 
stylised decorative features in contrast to the realistic modelling features 
of the image of Siva. The image is 17.7” high, cast solid, has a lnrttamaluta 
with a strascakra behind, ringlets of hair (less realistic than those of Siva) 
falling down the nape of the neck, makara-kundalas in ears, broad necklace, 
three-stranded yajfiopavita, udara-bandha and cross-band called channavira, 
two quivers with arrows in them attached at the back one to each shoulder, 
armlets, wristlets, anklets and a loin cloth kept in position by means of three 
bands arranged one below the other without a suggestion of the kirtimukha 
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clasp that we saw in the case of Siva. The treatment of the loin cloth 1s 
more formal and less realistic than in the case of Siva ; its folds are in wavy 
lines in front but are only rough lines behind. One end of the cloth goes 
backwards and comes out between two of the waist-bands. Arjuna stands 
in dbhanga with the weight of his body resting on the left leg, while his’ arms 
are folded in anjali (pl. ix-b). 

The two images of Arjuna and Parvati are obviously later additions 
as warranted by their stylized features. The temple priest's version that at 
least the image of Arjuna went on the pedestal of Siva can only mean that 
sometime in the Cola period it was made and fitted into the whole by means 
of a socket. Thus when the handsome image of Siva was made at the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. there was no separate image of Arjuna 
and there was no need for it either, for Arjuna was sufficiently represented 
on the pedestal on its recessed part in front, half-kneeling and with hands 
folded in afjali as the texts require.’ 

The Tiruvetkalam temple is celebrated in the Deviram songs of 
Sambandha and Appar, two of the chief Saiva saints (Nayanmars). Appar 
of the 7th century A.D. sang of Tiruvetkalam as a place where “vedanar 
(hunter) lives”.” Vedandar refers to Siva as Kirata. Thus the local tradition 
associating the place with the abode of Vedanar (Siva as Kirata) was 
popular even during the time of Appar’ (7th century A.D.). The skilful finish, 
the charm, freedom and ease in the flexioned standing pose olf the Kirdta 
image, the way the god holds his hands freed from the bow and arrow, lest 
the beholder should miss their poise and elegance and the excellent anatomy 
of the youthful figure together with the song of Appar, would seem to suggest 
an early date for the image which would fall in the golden age of Pallava 
Art. For reasons explained above the image bears in fact the best results 
of the golden ages of both Pallava and early Cola (ef. Reliefs in the Tanjore 








if. G. Gravely ond T. N. Ramachandran, Catalogue of the South Indian Hindu metal mages 
in the Madras Musewm, p. V4. 

2 Vidanérurat Vetkajam. 

2 Appar was o contemporary of the Pallava King Mahendravarman I, to whose roya) patronage 
end artistic taste we owe os pointed out above the celebrated carving of Arjuna’s penance in Maha- 
balipuram and the translation inte stone of Bhiiravi's classical poem. As Bhairavi was also Mahendrs- 
varman's contemporary, Appar probably knew Bharevi's excellent poem and the excellent theme of it. 
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temple) and hence would appropriately find a place in the 9th century A.D. 
in the transition between the two golden ages. Tiruvetkalam keeps the 
story of “Arjuna’s feud with the Kiraéta” in human memory in the manner 
of an annual local festival," whose chief interest lies in a mock-fight 
between men dressed as hunters and a man dressed as Arjuna. 

The Tanjore district including the city of Tanjore formed the cradle 
of Cola art, hagiology and hymnology. It has a number of places sacred 
to the memory of the Kirata form of Siva and the penitent Arjuna, Some 
of them find due place in the songs of the Saiva Nayanmdars. They are: 

1. Tiruvettaleudi, four miles east of Poraiyar Railway station, where 
Siva is said to have appeared in Kirata form, and to have given pagupatastra 
to Arjuna. 

2. Valapputtir (Valolippurrir) four miles west of Vaithi§varankoil 
said to be connected with Arjuna. Siva is believed to have hidden the 
sword (val) of Arjuna in an ant-hill here. 

3. Vijayamangai in Kumbakonam taluk, and adjoining Tiruppuram- 
biyam (an old battle field) where Arjuna is said to have worshipped Siva 
and obtained pasupatastra. 

4. Pamani alias Pataliccuram, two miles north of Mannarkoil where 
Arjuna was popular as Dhanafjaya.' 

5. Kilaiyir, 11 miles from Tirutturaipundi, on the Tirutturaipundi— 
Nagappattinam Road, is celebrated for the worship of lingas installed by 
the Pandavas. The Sthala-Purana of the local Siva temple describes how 
the Pandavas came to South India on pilgrimage during their exile and 
how they came to Kilaiyir village and each set up a litga in his name for 


‘The festival jnasts for 2 days in the month of Vaiéikha. On the morning of the second day the 
image of Arjuna is taken to a place called “Tapas tope” or the grove of Penance, to the south west af 
the temple of Pasuptegvars. The idea is that Arjuna is supposed to do penance there to please Pinakl 
and obtain paéupatistra, In the afternoon the other two images of Siva as Kirdtarjuiamirtiy and 
Parvati (Umi) ore taken to the grove of penance ond a mock-fight is staged between Siva and 
Arjuna, In the evening the fight is over and an image of Siva as mounted on the bull (vrsabharadha) 
with Parvati by his side are introduced, and Siva gives Arjuna the paiupatistra. The festival 
appears to be in observance only for the past 50 years, For details see Journal of Annamalai Univer- 
sity, Vol. INT, No. 1, p. 36. 

* Dhancijaya is one of the 10 names beginning with “Arjuna that pious Hindus repest during 
thunders to avoid their evil effects, 


worship. The Sthala-purana only repeats what Mahabharata has already 
recorded, viz., that Arjuna went on a pilgrimage to sacred places (firthas) 
on the coasts of the Southern Ocean, where ascetics resided. 


6. Tirukkolili, near Naigappattinam, is celebrated for Pindava associa- 
tion. An interesting sculpture on the gopuram of the local Siva temple shows 
Kunti, Draupadi, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva worshipping a 
linga placed under a tree. Arjuna in the attire of a prince, has his hands 
folded in worship (anjali) while his never-failing gandiva rests on his hand. 
This sculpture is in contrast to the general rendering of the Arjuna-story in 
South India, viz., to show him either with Siva (when it is the Kiratarjuniya 
story) or with Krsna when he is Partha with Krsna as his sd@rathi (Partha- 
sarathi), and never alone. 

7. Kumbakonam. The central shrine of the Draupadi Amman temple 
at Kumbakonam, has a bronze image of Arjuna, 3’8” high with a Tamil ins- 
cription on its pedestal giving its date as 1873 A.D. Though superficially 
similar to Kodanda-Raima images, the Arjuna-image under description is 
without yajfiopavita, and kiritamakuta, and bears on the right shoulder a 
quiver (tinira) with an open makara-mouth showing over the right shoulder. 

8. Polagam, Nannilam Taluk, Polagam is famous for its treasure-trove 
finds of bronzes, one of which, (so small that it is mistaken for a toy) now 
in the Madras Museum collection, represents Arjuna in one of his archery 
poses, when with his right hand raised and left hand lowered he is said to 
have shot his arrows from down upwards. The pose recalls the great event 
in the early career of Arjuna when by looking at the reflection of a fish-target 
in the water he shot correctly at the target above and won thereby the hand 
of Draupadi. Arjuna is represented in this image with patra-kundalas, 
channavira, and other ornaments but without yajmopavita, or beard or 
moustache. The image is of poor artistic merit and cannot date earlier than 
the 17th century A.D. 

9. Tiruccengattankudi, in Nannilam Taluk. Though the place is mainly 
associated with the General Siruttondar who served the Pallava King Nara- 
simhavarman I’, the local Siva temple contains a beautiful representation in 
stone in the round of Siva as Kiratamirti with Uma by his side, the form in 








' See above, page 50. 


which he appeared to bless Arjuna as given in the Mahabharata. Arjuna is 
however absent. The sculpture has been figured in Gopinatha Rao’s Elements 
of Hindu Iconography.' Siva and Uma are standing on an oval padmasana. 
Siva carries in his upper hands axe and antelope, and a bow and arrow in 
his lower hands, Uma, who stands to Siva’s left has a lotus flower in her 
right hand while her left hand hangs down loosely like the cow’s tail (govala) 
in the lola-hasta pose. The decorative details of both mark the sculpture 
out as one of the best results of early Vijayanagara art of the 14th century 

10. Tirutturaipindi in Tirutturaipindi Taluk. The sthala-puranam of 
this place tells us that Tirutturaipindi was known as Bilvaranya-ksetra, that 
Arjuna visited the place in the course of his southern pilgrimage and 
set up a litga as commanded by the presiding devata of the local temple and 
moved on after receiving boons from the God. A bronze image (28” high) 
in the local Siva temple called Bhava Ausadhegvara temple does full justice 
to the representation of Siva as a hunter.’ Fierce moustache, beard well 
trimmed, patrakundalas in both ears, hair on head secured in a side-knot with 
a frontal frieze on the forehead, necklaces, channavira, armlets, wristlets, 
anklets and padasaras, and shorts with side tassels and median loops are the 
note-worthy features of this image which holds the hands, as in Tiruvet- 
kalam, in position to hold the bow and arrow. A padmasana attached to a 
bhadrasana, on which the image stands, reveals two holes suggesting the 
use of the image as an utsava-vigraha. In common with the Tiruvetkalam 
image it has the same hand poses and bends in the body but with the appro- 
priate difference of the ages, The elegance and dexterity of the former is 
replaced by rigidity and ruggedness of the latter and for this reason would 
place the latter in the 16th or 17th century A.D. when Viyayanagara art 
become conventional and highly stylised. In fact by its beard and general 
appearance the Tirutturaipiindi bronze would recall the Maharatta warrior 
as its model. And Tanjore was ruled by the Maharattas from the 17th 
century onwards. 


‘Tl. CO, fig. 1. 

* This image bas been deseribed as Arjunn in the Hindu, Madras, July 16, 1950, There is no basis 
for this identification. The pose goes against Arjuna-identification and compares well with that of 
Siva (Kirdtamérti) from Tiruvetkalam, Chidambaram and Tanjore, 


Tanjore 


Tanjore, the Cola capital, came into prominence during the 
reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014). Rajaraja, hailed as the great, commemorated 
his eventful reign by raising the Siva temple, then called Rajarajesvara and 
now as the Great temple of Brhadisvara, which stands to this day as the 
best product of Tamil architecture during a splendid period of South Indian 
history. Though simple in design, the temple is remarkable for its stupendous 
proportions, in a court, 750’ x 250’, with a dominating vimana. rising over the 
sanctum to nearly 200° height on a square base of about 100°, The decorative 
motifs, bas-reliefs and sculptures of the temple and of the vimana in parti- 
cular, delicate chiselling which characterises the entire carving including the 
inscriptions, are unparalleled in South Indian architecture and sculpture, 
The whole leaves an impression in the mind of the beholder that it is stupen- 
dous yet wonderful, impressive yet pleasing. To this we may add that its 
bas-reliefs are highly informative, the contents of some being the sports 
(filas) of Siva, including his Kirata form and Arjuna’s penance. 





An image of Kiratarjuna-deva (‘Kratarjuniyadevar’ in one inscription 
and ‘Kratarjunadevar’ in another) is referred to in two inscriptions of 
Rajendra Cola I (1012-1044 A.D.), both found on the south wall (first tier) 
of the vimana of the central shrine of the temple itself. The portion relating 
to the image of Kiratarjuna in the first inscription dated in the 6th year of 
Rajendra Cola reads thus :— 


“The minister Udayadivikaran Tillaiyaliyar, alias, Rajaraja Muven- 
davélar, a native of Kaiicivayil, deposited thirteen /caé4u for the sacred 
food and other requirements (of the image) of Kratarju(ni)yadévar, 
which he had set up himself.” 
The second inscription dated in the 10th year of the same king calls the image 
Kratarjunadévar,’ H. Krishna Sastri, the author of “South Indian images of 
gods and goddesses” locates the image of the above inscriptions in a Siva 
temple in Tanjore and identifies it as Kiratarjuna. This image, which is of 
copper, is 3 feet high and has been figured by O. C. Gangoly and Ananda 


' South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il, Part 1, pp. 90-95, Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Coomaraswamy.' Both Coomaraswamy and Gangoly described it as Ganga- 
dhara.” Coomaraswamy assigns it to the 11th or 12th century and Gangoly 
to about the 12th century.” While on grounds of style we may safely assign 
the image to the 11th century and the Early Cola period which included the 
eventful reigns of Rajaraja I who built the great temple of Tanjore and of 
his illustrious son Rajendra Cola I, who built its rival, the Gangaikanda- 
colapuram temple and to whose reign the two inscriptions of the Tanjore 
temple referred above belong, we must examine if the image under study 
actually represents the Kiratarjuna form of Siva or the Gangadhara form 
as O, C. Gangoly and Coomaraswamy described it. Krishna Sastri, Gangoly 
and Coomaraswamy state that the back two hands held axe and antelope 
(now missing). Obviously they did not have the emblems, which cannot 
therefore be said to be missing. While the antelope is common to both the 
forms (Kiratarjuna and Gangddhara), the back right hand of the image is 
neither lifted up as high as the crown on the head nor holding a jata on which 
should be the figure of Gafiga, as normally expected if it were Gangadhara.* 
There is nothing to suggest that it is in a “half-dancing pose” as Coomara- 
swamy describes. The pose of the Jower hands rules out the Gangadhara 
possibility for both the hands are in kataka suggesting holding and not 
varada and alingana mudraé as Gangoly stated. The kataka pose suggests 


'O. C. Gangoly, South Indian Brorzes, pl. XIV; Anonda K. Coomaraswemy, Selected Examples 
of Indian Art, pl. XXVII ; Vievakarma, fig. XXVIII; Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images, p. 144, 
f.n. 1, 

? Fifoakerma, pp. 17-18—"‘standing figure, four-armed. Deer and axe symbols missing from two 
upper hands. Cobras and skull (7) in head-dress. No ear-ring on proper right, a woman's ear-ring 
on the proper left. A halfiiancing pose. Copper, about twelfth century. In a Siva temple in Tanjore,’ 

Selected Examples of Indian Art, p. 144—"... represents Siva as Gatgidhara “He who bears the 
river’ ... Wonderful repose and graciousness ,.. belongs to that southern school of Saivite sculpture, 
which owes its inspiration to the development of devotional Saiviom in the centuries immediately 
preceding ; it may date from the eleventh or twelfth century." 

* South Indian Bronzes, pl. XIV,—“This figure is from a temple in Tanjore and may be dated 
about the 12th century, ..... In the image illustrated here the deer and fonka (axe) of the upper 
hands are missing. The lower right hand indicates the borada mudro—in a manner different from all 
images familiar to us in the North. The mudra@ delineated in the lower left hand, though not 
suggested in the verse quoted, is evidently the dlidgana mudraé—the posture of embrace. This is con- 
firmed by another text, too much mutilated to be quoted here, which says—“Debyaliigitabamahasta,” 
i.e., embracing the goddess by his left hand." 

*Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 815-10 ; Krishna Sastri, South Indian images, 
fig. 87. 


that the lower right is in position to hold an arrow and the lower left to hold 
a bow. This should be the correct form of Siva as Kiratarjunamurti. The 
upper hands are also in position to hold their emblems, the emblems being 
not shown. Viewed against the background of the two inscriptions in the 
Tanjore temple referring to a Kiratarjuna-devar of the temple, the proba- 
bility receives strength though one may expect the lower left hand of the 
image under study to be raised sufficiently high as in the Tiruvetkalam 
specimen to remove any likely application of the details to Vinadhara- 
Daksina-marti, another form of Siva.' Representations of Siva as Kirata 
with the left hand meant to hold the bow not raised as high as in the Tiru- 
vetkalam image but sufficiently lowered to the level of the nipples as in 
the stone relief from Tiruccengattangudi where all doubts are removed by 
actually showing the bow’ itself to the level of the shoulder as in Tirut- 
turaipundi® where the god is actually in Kirata-vesa, with moustache, beard 
etc., and to a level below the nipples as in the Chidambaram temple relief 
are also known. Krishna Sastri’s identification of the Tanjore copper 
image as Kiratarjunamirti will thus be seen to stand on the grounds of 
1. iconographic texts, 
2. find place being a Siva temple in Tanjore city 
8. probable reference to it in two inscriptions in the great temple at 
Tanjore itself and 

4. the kataka pose of the two hands meant for bow and arrow being 
similarly represented elsewhere in cases of undoubted identifica- 
tion as Kiratarjuna-mirti. 

The find of such a specimen of Kiratarjunamitrti of copper, in a less 
known temple in the vicinity of the big temple of Rajarajesvara, in the 
circumstances noticed by Krishna Sastri and the mention in two of the 
ascriptions in the big temple itself of an image of Kiratarjunadevar appear 
to justify Krishna Sastri’s identification of the image as possibly from the 








1 Rene Grousset, The Civilization of the East-Inidia, fig. 01; Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, pls. Ixxx, lxxxi, pp. 2399-2. 

2 Gopinstha Rao, Ibid., pl. LIT, fig. 1, 

7 See above, page 06, 
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big temple, All the four hands of the image are as originally designed, i.e., 
in position to hold the respective contents, In all probability this image 
was removed from its original abode when the big temple fell into disuse 
and suffered periodical eclipse of its popularity. On grounds of style the 
image can fall during the reign of Rajendra I ( 1012-1044) or of his father 
Rajaraja I (985-1014) who built the great temple of Tanjore. 


Anticipating the occurrence of Arjuna’s story in stone relief on the 
walls of the big temple, the writer made a systematic search for some years 
and was rewarded in 1944, The story of Arjuna finds its due and prominent 
place on the right side of the second Gopuram before we enter the inner 
enclosure of the temple from the east. A relief, 8’x 53’ has been built into 
the eastern wall of this Gopuram and the story has been worked into it in 
the manner of separate panels going in four horizontal rows (Pl. VIE). 
The whole was smeared with a thick coating of white wash and lime, a 
circumstance that perhaps prevented its being noticed by earlier writers.’ 
From the way that the panels have been pieced together in the relief 
(plate VITT) we have to deduce that the carved stones probably belonged to 
an earlier local edifice or temple which being in ruins, were utilised by the 
architects of Rajaraja I while building the great temple. This will become 
increasingly clear when we examine the sides of the balustrade on the 
southern wing of the Vimana where scenes from the Buddha’s life such as 
the Buddha’s Sambodhi under the bodhi tree, clearly out of context and 
out of proportion to the rest of the sculptural wealth on the Vimana’s walls 
can yet be noticed as built into the edifice. The explanation in both cases 
is that Rajaraja’s architects did not like to throw them away, obviously 
because they were important in the popular eye as belonging to old local 
temples and hence sacred and also because of their subject matter. Indeed 
it would amount to sacrilege to throw them away. 


The story is mainly after the Mahabharata version though one or 
two details are better explained by a reference to that of Bharavi as we 


‘Better lock attended the present writer\who in 1044 removed the overlying coating scrupulously 
and found himself more than rewarded by the discovery of the Kirdtarjuna scenes on which he read o 
paper at the 18th All-India Oriental Conferenee, October 1948. See T. N. Ramachandran, Kiratarjuna 
panel from the Great temple at Tanjore, p, 64 (Proceedings of the Oriental Conferenee, Nagpur, 
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shall see presently. Two panels, one of the lst row and another on the 2nd 
row (from top), have been indifferently fixed and this suggests that the 
arrangement was perhaps an after-thought occasioned by some missing or 
broken pieces. Except for these two panels the rest has been arranged with 
care not to disturb the course of the story. 


At either end of the top row are two pairs of sages (rsis) face to face 
engaged in some discussion. The pair on the extreme right end may 
represent Krsna Dvaipayana (Vyasa) visiting Dvaitavana and advising 
Dharmaputra to set Arjuna on the mission of pleasing Indra with a view 
to obtain vijaya. The other pair on the left end may represent Arjuna with 
overgrown beard and jafas due to penance (vrata) and Indra in the disguise 
of an old sage come to test his son’s strength (viyamasthirata)’. The 
pseudo-muni’s promise to Arjuna that he will obtain moksa on the hill 
where he was engaged in his tapas’ provoked Arjuna into an emphatic 
protest that he was not after mo/sa as his penance was mistaken to read but 
for removing from his heart the “arrow of disgrace” with the help of Indra.’ 
Thus in the relief the pseudo-muni is shown leaning forward in the attitude 
of pressing his point, viz., promise of moksa, on an unwilling or indifferent 
sage on the extreme left, who in all probability is Arjuna. The indifference 
is indicated by turning the face away from the speaker and to the spectator, 
while his left hand is in a pose suggesting indifference (“fie”) or protest to his 
accoster’s promise and advice, According to Bhairavi Arjuna resents the 
advice of the pseudo-muni and gives him an admonition as follows :— 

Na jiiatarh tata yatnasya paurvaparyam=amusyate! 
Sasitum yena mam dharmam munibhis-tulyarh-icchasi||42]| 
Translation : 

“Well, old Sir ! The antecedents and the results [or the history] of my 

present action (tapas) are not known to you, yet you come forward with 


your advice that my conduct and observance must be similar to that of 
sages (munis) whose end is moksa.” simil 





1 Bhairavi, Kiratanuniya, Mth sorga, v, &. 
1 fbid., V. 84. 
*Jhid., V. To. 
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Arjuna’s seeming protest to Indra’s talks on moksa-dharma is the obvi- 
ous explanation of the face of Arjuna which is shown fully to the spectator 
and his left hand with the back of its palm shown to the pseudo-sage. 
Behind this pair the stone is broken but what remains shows a raised arm 
against the background of the stump of a tree. Between the two pairs of 
sages are the figures of eight divine beings, each with left hand held against 
the breast and the right hand raised in vismaya as in wonder or praise 
(stava). All the eight are turned towards the tree stump and the broken 
part around it. The first figure in the group of eight, wears a kiritamakuta. 
Is he Indra who, discarding the muni-vesa, appeared before his son in his | 
real form and placing him in the pose appropriate to please Siva by penance, 
joins the resultant applause from the asta-dikpalas (including himself)? 
That the standing figures showing vismaya or wonder or praise (stava) are 
eight in number is more than a coincidence. The broken part probably con- 
lained Arjuna’s figure in front of a tree’. 

The second row shows Kailasa where Siva is seated with Uma behind 
him and a pramatha-gana standing in front. Siva’s left leg is laid vertically 
(utkatika) on the seat while his right leg is stretched elegantly upto the 
knee and then hangs down the slope of the seat. His locks of hair are 
braided and arranged fan-wise as in Daksinamirti and Bhiksatana images 
of Siva’. The seated pose of Siva and fan-wise arrangement of the hair is 
as in Pallava sculptures of the Kailasanatha temple, Kaficipuram of the 
Rajasithha period (8th century A.D.)’.. The god is shown with four hands, 
the back right with axe, the back left with antelope, the front left stretched 
in ease in maharajalila pose on the raised left knee as in Pallava sculptures* 
and the front right elegantly bent and its elbow resting on the left knee 
of Uma, who is seated behind him on the rocky pedestal with her legs 
exactly as her lord’s. Umia’s seated pose and anatomical delineation is 
similar to the shape of Uma found in Somaskanda sculptures from Maha- 
balipuram of the Mamalla period (7th century A.D.).. Even the karanda- 





‘For the occurrence of the tree see Lepaksi, Chandimau, Bhuvanesvar, above pp. 46, 17, 28. 

"Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Teonography, pl. Ixxii, fig. & brxiij, lexiv, fig. 2, bexv, fig. 1, 
lxxvii-lxxviii, Ixuxvi, fig. 2, Ixxxvii, fig. 2, Leziii, 

® Jbid., pl. bexvii, bexrviii. 

“Thtd., pl. lexviii. 

* Longhurst, Pallova Architecture, Port IT, pl. avi, fig. (c), 
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makuta, the patra-kundalas, the breasts and the waist and the yajiopavita 
are alike in both the Umis. But an elaborate waist-girdle, an under- 
garment in ripples extending to her ankles and padasara on the foot are 
additional decorative details in the Tanjore relief which would give to it 
a date later than that of Mahabalipuram. The striking resemblance bet- 
ween Siva and Uma of the Tanjore relief with the Siva of Kailasanitha 
temple relief (8th century A.D.) and the Uma of Mahabalipuram Somas- 
kanda relief (7th century A.D.) is not accidental. It only proves that the 
earlier edifice at Tanjore, the ruins of which constituted the relief under 
study, belonged perhaps to the Rajasimnha period of Pallava Architecture 
and sculpture (800 A.D.), It was remarked that Siva’s lower right hand 
is adjusted so very elegantly on Uma’s inviting left knee as to recall Bharavi's 
expression “sparéa-sukha”, the pleasure of touch which Siva experienced.’ 
True that the bull of Siva that Bharavi refers to in his description is missing 
here, But Bharavi’s suggestion that Siva is experiencing the “pleasure of 
touch” (sparga-sukha) as though his hand was in contact with Uma’s breast 
is the obvious spirit of our relief where the sculptor has succeeded in giving 
expression to the idea of sparsa-sukha by actually showing Siva’s contact 
with Uma in the manner of resting his elbow on her knee, instead of on his 
bull. 


In front of Siva and Uma seated on Kailisa as described above, stands 
a gana holding by both hands a bent staff-like object horizontally as though 
carrying or offering. To the left of the gana stands Arjuna with hands 
folded in worship (afjali). This makes the scene clear. Siva with Uma 
on Kailasa (Kailasanatha) is the form in which Arjuna beheld Siva when 
the latter gave him divyacaksus to behold him, after having tried his skill 
in archery etc. Thus what the gana holds is apparently the Pasupatastra, 
which Siva offers to Arjuna, And Arjuna, with hands in afjali, is in a spirit 
of expectation to receive it and full of eratitude to Siva, the donor. The 
gana standing between Arjuna and Siva is as in Mahabalipuram and 
Chandimau,* and stands in all probability for the Pasupatastra in its god- 





1 Bhairavi, 12th sarge, ¥. DO. 

Kakuce vrenya krtabihum=akrpdaparioaha dalini | 

Sparfasukham = anubhavantam = Umikucayugma = mandala ivardracandane || 
1See above pp. 20, 81. 
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like form.’ Behind Arjuna stand in a row five persons in various attitudes 
of applause and reverence for the scene relating to the award of the 
pasupatastra to Arjuna. The person nearmost to Arjuna is engaged in praise 
(stava) with his right hand raised in vismaya, The next two are in a pose 
of worship with hands folded in afjali, And the remaining two are also 
praising the event they behold by raising their right hand in vismaya or 
stava. Indeed one of the last pair, who stands at the extreme right end, 
earries in addition a vind or lute in his left hand and appears to have a beard. 
Is he one of the divine musicians and if so does the beard suggest Narada? 
The occurrence of the final event in the middle of the 2nd row proves 
the fact stressed above that: the present relief is of several pieces from an 
earlier ruired edifice joined together indifferently as the available pieces 
would fit into the space reserved for the entire relief. We also notice that 
the level of the Kailasa panel and of another piece below it depicting “the 
fight between the Kiraéta and Arjuna” is not continuous with the rest of 
the rows. 5358) 









7 
Behind Kailasa, where we saw Siva and Uma seated, a man and woman 
are depicted as walking towards the left. The man holds a bow in his left 
hand while his right hand hangs down. The woman follows him with a 
child on her left hip. The two are Siva and Uma in the disguise of the 
hunter and his wife. Uma has not forgotten her son, Skanida or the Senanih 
of’ Bhairavi whom she carries om her hip. -Bharavi tells us that when some 
of the ganas were frightened and some fled at the beginning of the battle 
between Siva and Arjuna, Skanda encouraged them and induced them to 
go back to the battle scene: The simple dress of the hunters is obvious. 
When Siva resolved to go to Indrakila hill as a hunter to test the strength 
of Arjuna, Uma and the ganas followed him likewise. Here Uma and Siva 
are clad as of the hunting class. The contents of their right hands are not 
clear as the stone has weathered, | 
The story is continued in the 3rd and 4th rows. The 4th row which is 
at the bottom shows from the right four ganas in warlike attitude marching, 
one of them actually flourishing a mace, then four wild animals, two of which 





' Bhairavi, 18th serga, vv. 44, 45. 
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are lions marching in a row, and lastly at the head of the whole group a boar. 
The object of the row is to depict a hunt (mrgaya) in which the game was 
the boar (Mika).’ 


The boar’s appearance in the bottom row is so adjusted as to make it 
stand below the figure of Arjuna in penance who is appropriately shown 
above in the third row. Arjuna stands on his right leg with his left leg bent 
and raised and his hands raised over his head (tirdhvabadhu) in the pres- 
eribed pose of penance. His overflowing jatas are arranged fan-like on 
either side of him. Kundalas, necklaces, udara-bandha as in the ease of 
Siva, armlets, wristlets, and a long yajiopavita as in Siva, and elegant shorts 
with a loop or fastening betray the sculptor’s tendency to think of Arjuna 
only as a ksatriya prince, though in penance. In view of the sculptor’s 
scruples noticed to render the penitent Arjuna with beard in the panel, the 
two sages at the two extreme ends of the first row perhaps do not represent 
‘Arjuna at all but instead, including the others, represent perhaps the doubt- 
ing sages who, unable to bear the heat arising from Arjuna’s penanee, went 
in a body, as Bharavi says, to Siva to explain to them why a mortal (prakrta) 
was doing penance. To the right of the penitent Arjuna, the Kirata 
and Arjuna are fighting with bows and arrows. Uma, whose stature 
is small, is watching by the side of Siva holding child Skanda on her 
right hip. Her hair in a top-knot, patrakundalas in her ears and her left 
hand hanging loose without flexion bring out her huntress character. She 
appears to be eagerly watching the combat in front of her. Of the two 
combatants, Siva as Kirata stands near Uma, with a drawn bow in 
his left hand and his right hand in position to discharge an arrow. 
Arjuna is similarly engaged and stands opposite to the Kirata with 
the bow in his left hand. Both stand on one leg (the left), while the 
right leg is bent and raised as in violent action (alidha). The Kirata is 
comparatively more powerfully built than Arjuna and his isonn! is arrange 
in a fan-like knot at the back of the head. A girdle with t beadendante en- 
circles his thighs. The arrangement of the details of the siebiat and the 
style of the archery scene recall the Pallava style that one notices in the 
Kaficipuram Vaikuntha-perumél temple reliefs, particularly in the scenes 





'Bhdravi, sorga, ¥. 
14 
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where Nandivarman I fights with Phanindra and a hunt is shown’. The 
Vaikunthaperumal temple reliefs date from the 8th century A.D. 


To the right of the combatants stand in a row seven persons, all alike 
and with /irita-makutas on their heads. The first, near the combating 
Arjuna appears to be Brahma. Next comes Visnu, of whose four hands the 
lower left in katyavalarnbita pose and the upper left with conch can be made 
out. The remaining five to the right of Visnu stand alike, with right hand 
raised to the shoulder and left resting on the hip (katyavalambita). 
Udarabandha, necklaces, waist-bands and yajnopavita of the first in the 
group of the five can be distinguished. The stone containing the other four 
is weather-beaten but enough remains in the background behind the last 
person (the one at the extreme right end) to show the outlines of an animal 
like a deer. The deer indicates Vayu whose vehicle it is. The first in the group 
may be Indra and the other three important Dikpalas. The idea in showing 
them all is that “Arjuna’s feud with the Kiraéta” is watched by the Dikpalas, 
Brahma and Visnu. As we remarked above, the end, viz., Arjuna receiving 
the gift of the Pagupatastra at the hands of Siva is the main theme of the 
second row. 


The dating of this relief rests on the parallels afforded with the 
Pallava sculptures, such as Uma here with Uma of Mahabalipuram, Siva 
here with Daksinamiarti of Kancipuram, the archery scene here with the 

nt rumaél temple relief and the occurrence of Uma with her child 
on her hip c on which Bharavi is silent which would appear to warrant, on 
grounds of style, to our relief a date not later than the beginning of the 9th 
century A.D. The original edifice on which the seenes under description 
went was evidently put up at a time when the style (Rajasimha) of the 
Pallava Kailasanatha and Vaikunthaperumal temples was generally adopted, 
and also when Bharavi's version was either given up or adapted to other more 
popular versions such as the Mahabharata. The latter conclusion is obvious 
because of Uma with child on her hip—a feature and form unknown to 








'C, Minakshi, Historical Sculptures of the Vaikupthaperuma] temple, Kanchi, pl. v, (c), xxiv, (b). 
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Sankaridurgam — 


Sankaridurgam (contracted form Sankaridrug), 8 miles north by west 
of Tiruchengode Rly. Station (Southern Rly), in the Salem District (Madras 
State) is yet another place where the story of Arjuna’s penance was popular. 
There is a fine Poligar hill fort here (on a hill 2,843 ft. hich), of no great 
antiquity but strongly built with long lines of fortifications.’ Between the 
8rd and the 4th line of fortifications is a temple of Siva as Virabhadra with 
many inscriptions. Beyond this temple is a temple of Visnu as Varadaraja 
Perumal in which was discovered a copper image of Somaniatha (Siva as 
Candrasekhara) in its sanctum and on its walls sculptures representing the 
story of Arjuna’s penance.’ Varadaraja Perumal is Visnu, yet an image of 
Somanatha (Siva with the moon on his crest) was recovered from the 
sanctum which surprised the writer who found that there were other 
surprising finds too. In the sanctum was also found a sculpture in the round 
representing a Vettuvaraja or hunter-chief (plate) standing, with hands 
folded in worship while a sword in its sheath rested on his left arm. The 
spirit of the portrait-sculpture is to show that the hunter-chief is receiving 
the sword of victory from his God coupled with the God’s blessings. The 
local belief is that the portrait is of a Kurava chieftain who ruled over the 
region around the neighbourmg Paceamalai and Kalaraiyan hills. The 
mandapa in front of the sanctum revealed portrait figures of a Kurava chief 
on one pillar and his wife (Kwuratti) on another pillar opposite to it. The 
dress and decoration of the Kurava and his woman are as we find in the 
Kuravas even today. The local belief is that these two portrait figures of 
the Kurava couple in the Mandapa and the other in the sanctum are of the 
builders of the temple who belonged to the Kurava and hunter class.*. The 
Kuravas* are nomadic hunters and Vettuvaraja is a hunter-chief. 


‘Some of the fortifications date from the time of Hindu chieftains, satis geese 
days and yet others of British origin. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXII, p. 58. 

8 The discoveries noted here are the results of the exploration of the area conducted by the 
writer early in 17. 

* Similar relationship is claimed by the hunting class, the Chenchus of Srifailam who say that Siva 
married a Chenchu bride. 

1 ia) Bienale aheiaices OF ie Mwleoe lia ta Sette Roweiel, The term Kuratti, more than the term 
Kurava, betrays its origin and derivation as from the word Kirata standing for hunter. Both have the 
game function, wiz., bunting. 
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Besides the find of the portrait-figures, the temple walls contain reliefs 
with scenes drawn from the story of “Kirdta and Arjuna”, The representa- 
tion of this story is elaborate and in separate panels, not in continuous 
friezes or reliefs as in Bhuvanesvar, Mahabalipuram or Tanjore. It was 
explained to the writer by the priest of the temples on this hill fort that the 
Vettuvarajas of the locality claimed descent from the hunter-form (Kirata) 
of Siva." The discovery of an icon of Somanatha (the form in which Arjuna 
beheld Siva when granted divyacaksus as in Mahabalipuram) in the Varada- 
raja temple which is a Visnu shrine, the find of portrait figures of the temple 
builders Vettuvaraja and his consort on the mandapa pillars of the temple 
and the occurrence on the outerside of the walls enclosing the sanctum of 
representations of the story of Siva as Kirdta and Arjuna, confirm the 
tradition that Kurava chieftains who prided themselves on their descent 
from Siva the hunter (Kirata) and his Devi ruled over the regions around 
Paccamalai and Kalarayan hills, 


The scenes from the story of Arjuna are now described.’ The first panel 
shows penitent Arjuna standing on one leg (the left lez) with 
his right leg bent and raised unnaturally enough to bring the toe against 
his waist, as a feat in acrobatics. His hands are folded over his head in 
worship (afjali). He does not look up as he should but looks at the spectator. 
A thick and drooping moustache, beard up to the chest, wristlet, armlet and 
a long necklace, all the three of rudraksa beads, a rudraksa rosary encircling 
the head, flowing locks of hair (jataés) hanging as low as the hip, a bow (the 
gandiva) suspended on his left arm, and an undergarment secured by the 
uttariya wound round the waist are noteworthy details. At the right hand 
bottom of Arjuna stands a boar (Mika) with its snout raised as though it 
is attacking Arjuna, The pose of Arjuna and the hands folded in afjali over 
the head give to the sculpture an individuality which distinguishes it from 
the others examined so far. 


The next panel shows Siva as Kirata and Arjuna engaged in an archery 
duel. Both have adjusted their bows and arrows in their hands and their 





‘Soon after the discovery of these interesting reliefs the writer gave a lecture them in the 
Archaeological Society of South India, Madras, on 20th July 147, A short account of it was published 
in the Proceedings No. 56 of that Society, 


bodies symmetrically. Both are alike in all respects except in the dress, 
Arjuna’s is an undergarment with uwttariya wound over it and central hang- 
ing tassel and side foidings or flaps. That of the Kirdta who stands on proper 
right is a waist-girdle of leaves arranged vertically over the loin, A necklace 
is prominent on Arjuna’s neck and an armlet of two bands on the Kirata’s 
right arm (upper). The carving is more a study of the symmetrical grouping 
of the combatants and their weapons than a portrayal of the combat itself. 
And this can be said of the majority of the carvings here. 


The next panel is similarly composed. Arjuna and the Kirata are shown 
with their faces turned to the spectator. The combatants each raise with 
both hands a massive club (gadé). The two are indistinguishable but the 
person on the proper right is perhaps the Kirdta. Both have each a thick 
necklace and two-banded armlet. 


The fourth panel shows the two wrestling, standing, Though turned 
towards each other, their faces are shown in front view. The pose of the 
hands, the Hexion of the legs and the juxtaposition of the bodies are shown 
in a study of symmetrical correspondence. The Kirata’s position is invari- 
ably the proper right. His girdle of leaves is evident, Arjuna is shown with 
a Kiritamakuta. 

The fifth and the last panel shows Arjuna as having fallen in the wrestling 
combat, the Kirata over him with his hands encircling the body of Arjuna 
and |Uma with a bow resting on her left arm standing behind the Kirata and 
watching the end of the combat. Both Arjuna and the Kirdéta have their 
hair arranged in a top-knot. Arjuna’s left hand rests on the ground to 
support his falling body while his right palm shows behind the overwhelming 
figure of Siva and indicates vismaya as though he is already doing the praise 
(stava) of the God. Parvati’s attire (vega) is probably that of a huntress and 
the bow in her left arm belongs to her outfit. As the subsequent scenes are 
not shown in the temple it may be appropriate to take the bow that rests on 
Uma’s left arm as indicating the end. It is probably the Paéupatastra in the 
shape of a bow that is in store for Arjuna as a reward, for his penance and 
performance in the duel with no less a Being than the great god, Pinaki 
himself. 

The decorative details and the style of workmanship of the carvings 
belong to a late phase of Indian Sculpture when convention, dogma and high 
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stylisation replaced realism, anatomical fidelity and spontaneous expression 
and as such the carvings do not come within the orbit of the golden age of 
Vijayanagara Art. Late 16th or early 17th century may therefore be 
a possible date. 


Mattancheri 

The Mattancheri Palace, Cochin, built by the Portuguese in the 16th 
century on the western sea front of South India and subsequently renovated 
and extended in 1663 A.D. by the Cochin Rajas, contains on interesting group 
of wall paintings in the Bed chamber, Coronation Hall, Ladies Bower and 
certain other chambers on the first floor and on the ground floor. The 
paintings which are well preserved reveal bold outlines and a technique 
recalling the Vijayanagara and Nayak styles as at Lepaksi, Tanjore and 
Madura. Room N o, 2 and another adjoining room both called Kovanithalam 
or the Staircase Room which have a fine carved wooden ceiling exhibit 
paintings on their walls, their subject matter being drawn from the Epics, 
Hindu mythology and Iconography such as Laksmi, Visnu reclining on 
serpent, Adisesa, the ten avataras of Visnu, Umasahita, Ardhanarigvara, 
Durga, Mohini, the sports of child Krisna and the hunter form of Siva 
(Airatarjuna). The south wall of chamber 2 contains a panel where Siva is 
represented as a hunter in the act of offering the weapon Paéupatastra to 
Arjuna. 








Krishnapuram 


The popularity of the story of Kirata and Arjuna as a favourite theme 
of artists in South India is further attested to by a sculpture on a pillar in 
the Venkatacalapati temple at Krishnapuram near Tirunelveli, representing 
Arjuna with a big beard and thick moustache and with a bow in his hand 
and without yajiiopavita. Arjuna is obviously shown here after Siva had 
blessed him. The sculpture is of the period of the Nayaks of Madura (16th- 
se century A.D.). Tirunelveli being the southern-most district of South 
ia it will be seen how the Kiratarjuniya story spread as a popular artistic 

eme to the southernmost confines of India. 
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Map of India showing sites of occurrence of Kiratarjiniya 
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